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On this campus of the A 
hra Christian College in Gun 
India, more than two thousa! 
students are finding — high 


Christian education availab 
this year. Under the Andhr 


Lutheran Church, the college 
headed by Indian men af 
women. The United Luther 
Church and Augustana Luther 
Church have worked toget 
for many years on the Andhi 
(Telugu) field in India. 
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THIS MONTH 


April holds a variety 
special interests for Luthe 
an churchwomen, whic 
writers in this issue te 
about. Mrs. Clifford Patte 
son, whose family has enté 
tained a host of internation 
students through the yea 
gives encouragement 
pointers to those who hay 
not tried it in her artic 
“How to Entertain Intern 
tional Students’ (page & 
Read this in preparation f 
and follow-up on _ th 
month’s program “Tf 
Christian Mission to a 


national Students.” . . .. 

the Church’s emphasis ¢ 
Christian Higher Educati 
this month are three article 
“Financing a College Educ 
tion’’ by Dr. Robert M 

vedt (page 5), ‘’Toward 

claring His Deeds’’ by 

Mildred Winston (page 

and “‘Missionaries’ Child 
Prepare for Higher Edu 
tion,’’ by Missionary Ru 
Slifer (page 32)... . Mé 
garet Miller, missionary — 
Liberia, reveals in ‘Ti 
Church in Liberia’ (page 
dramatic changes that ha 
taken place in the lives 
Liberians since the Luther 
Church began working the 
one hundred years ago tt 
month. Mrs. Chest 
Johnson, of the Luther 
Library Association, — tak 
the occasion of National 1 
brary Week, April 24-30, 
remind us that being we 
informed church membi 
requires us to “Wake | 
and Read!’ (page 27). . 


by Margaret Miller 


yw April 24-30 the Lutheran Church in Liberia, Africa, will formally celebrate the 
i undreth anniversary of the beginning of Lutheran work in Liberia. Miss Margaret 
2r, missionary in Wozi, here gives a poetic picture of some of the changes to be 
in the lives of the people and their villages since the Church arrived a century 


zo carry out its mission to “go . . 
2 23 
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HIGH GREEN FOREST of Africa is a 
i forest, and its secrets are many. 
2 path through this forest, and it is 
[hick and deep that though the 
Kks and roots of trees are cut away, 
he tops close over above the path, 
ding it from the glare of the sun 
“ifrom the eyes and the news an- 
as of the world. And so the forests’ 
sures have lain hidden, sheltered 
‘s lee from the embroiling winds of 
orld. 
at lies hidden there is life, splen- 
‘iife. 
the clearings in the forest are 
ilies and villages and cities of men. 
7 are unfigured beyond the green 
i. But they are men who work and 
! there, and in the struggle of fear 
victory, vision and wisdom, seek 
ship with God. 
jad this also is there: the Church. 


. make disciples 


... baptizing ... teaching 


Christmas; clear eyes that know the 
freedom of truth; overflowing hearts 
that practice the richness of Christian 
love; minds at peace who in death see 
only a Cross. 

On Sunday in a village in the high 
forest, people stand in church. They 
hold books in their hands, the Word of 
God, and the words of the binding fel- 
lowship of the Church. On Christmas 
morning the pastor says in his own 
African language, “Let us sing ‘O Come 
All Ye Faithful to Worship the Lord.’ ” 
The people sing with beauty, and then 
again they sing, “My heart lies down 
if I stand behind Christ.” 

In a village of mud houses, a man 
builds a new house and roofs it with 
metal, not thatch, the first in his family 
to do so. When it is finished, he calls 
his friends and his pastor to dedicate 
his new house to God with worship and 
prayer. 


Dr. F. L. Keller, missionary doctor, performing 
an operation in the hospital at Zorzor, Liberia. 


In a hospital deep within the forest 
country, gratitude explodes all fear 
from a woman’s eyes as she receives 
from the mission doctor’s hands her 
first child in six to be born alive. 

From his village a young boy goes to 
a Christian school where he will join 
in conversation with people all over 
the world who know no limits to health 
and prosperity, and seek in unnum- 
bered ways the more abundant life God 
promises us. 


A missionary’s wife teaching a Liberian to read. 


Under the thatch eave of his house a 
man learns to read, and reads the mes- 
sage of Christ in his own language, and 
believes. 
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A young man leaves his village i 
the clearing in the forest and complete 
many years of school and serves id 
government. A young man complet 
many years of school and serves 
Church. 

In the high forest a man dies, and hi 
will is that the spirits of his ancestor: 
not be fed at his funeral, but that ; 
cross be placed on his grave. The vil 
lagers are astonished when they see hi 
courage and his peace. 

A young man in a village befriend 
the children of a man who tried t 
steal his money and harm him. “Be 
cause I am a Christian,” he said. 
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Dr. Keller assisted by a native nurse 
Liberian village. 


Out from the forests come the pe 


ple who are helping to build the greg 
cities of Africa on the bright hills ar 
the shining coasts. But the great n 
bers yet live in the privacy of the hi 
forests, where our Church is workin 
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YOUR SON OR DAUGHTER were plan- 
rz to attend college next autumn, 
Yiuid family finances crack under the 
jnin? 
i. few parents began regularly to 
fe substantial sums for college ex- 
meses the day their first child was 
yo. Excellent! This statement is not 
ected to them. 
Where are also a few parents whose 
‘perited means or current incomes are 
tksubstantial that they scarcely need 
Worry about savings. This statement 
‘cot directed to them either. 
|; is directed, however, to a host of 
ters—to people of above-average, 
siderate, and modest means who are 
tlamitted to the idea, if not the neces- 
t of having their children attend 
S<ege, but who have not worked out 
ur financial plans. So important is 
1) matter, it cannot wait. It must not 
Aout off; it demands thought and ac- 


). now! 
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Financing a College 
Education Merits 
and Demands Your 
Attention Now! 


by Robert Mortvedt 


Dr. Robert Mortvedt is executive director of the Board of Christian Higher 
ication of the Augustana Lutheran Church, and executive secretary of the 
wird of Higher Education of the United Lutheran Church. 

In this article he is directing his thoughts to all the members of all the 
theran churches which are looking forward to merger. 
In connection with Christian College Sunday, April 24, he feels that parents 
i children alike should begin to anticipate ways of financing a critically im- 
tant investment in a Christian education. 


A Major Investment 


Although colleges seek to keep their 
charges low, the cost of sending chil- 
dren to college is a major family in- 
vestment. For many families, the only 
other investment that exceeds it is the 
purchase of a home. Clearly the prob- 
lem of financing a college education 
for two or three children ought not be 
postponed until the day the college 
catalogs begin to arrive. 

Since college costs are rising, it is 
impossible to foretell exactly what the 
price tags will be five or ten years 
hence. As of 1959, the costs at the 
twenty-one colleges of the four 
churches anticipating merger (Augus- 
tana, AELC, ULCA and Suomi) would 
probably range from $900 to $1800 a 
year. This means an investment of 
from $3600 to $7200 for four years— 
multiplied by the number of children 


involved. 


Our present concern is not the eval- 
uation of this as an investment, with 
consequent returns paid in richer ex- 
periences, more significant service, and 
larger incomes—all of which are prob- 
able. The present concern is with a 
mode of financing the investment, of 
paying other bills and continuing a 
program of Christian giving without 
skimping or painful hardship at the 
same time as we are paying college 
costs. 


Most Families Must Plan 


Most families would find it painfully 
difficult to pay $900-$1800 a year in 
college costs out of current income. It 
is hard enough to find the cash for un- 
expected repairs on the family teeth or 
the automatic washer. 

If college bills cannot be paid out of 
income, there are two main alterna- 
tives: savings of some kind or borrow- 
ing. In either eventuality there ought 
to be soundly laid plans. 

A good case can be made for bor- 
rowing under certain conditions. It is 
for this reason that colleges have loan 
funds, although they are often limited. 
At times weil-fixed relatives or friends 
can be counted on for loans. Uncle 
Sam may even enter the proceedings. 
As of 1958, the government started a 
loan program under the National Edu- 
cational Defense Act. 

But college expense loans must be 
repaid, and repayment may cover 
years. Moreover, loans require the 
payment of interest, thereby increas- 
ing the cost. 


Saving for the Future Is Better 


By all odds, saving in anticipation of 
the demands of the future is the more 
prudent course. Whatever is saved 
need not be borrowed; and _ savings 
earn interest! 

Savings of the order of those needed 
to finance a college education will not 
“just happen.” They require intense 
motivation, A study made under the 
auspices of the Ford Foundation in 
1959 revealed that 60 per cent of the 
parents expecting to send a child to 
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college had no saving plan; and for th 
40 per cent who did have a plan, th 
median amount saved was only $150 i 
1958. A sizable proportion of the firs 
group said they “just hadn’t had | 
chance to think about” the matter. 


The same study revealed that 69 pe 
cent of the parents across the natiol 
are planning to send their children t 
college. In the mountainous section 4 
the West, the figure was 80 per cent. — 

This is remarkable; but the situatio: 
will be even more remarkable whel 
families begin to make essential finan 
cial plans. Since colleges are non 
profit-making organizations, they can 
not work out installment payment pro 
cedures similar to those which gover 
our domestic economy, although ther 
are “deferred payment” plans of vari 
ous types. ; 

This is a situation which parents ¢ 
future college students are asked f 
ponder. A significant part of the cos 
of a college education ought, if pos 
sible, be available on the day of regis 
tration. And it can be, if people say 
with a purpose. 


Johnny and Mary Should 
Be Involved, Too 


It is not the intent of this statemer 
to specify procedures or methods. Th 
present purpose is to arouse both par 
ents and prospective students to tk 
necessity for beginning a college ex 
pense program now—one that include 
planned and purposeful saving on tk 
part of Johnny and Mary, as well ¢ 
Mother and Dad. } 

Teen-agers have money. In a recel 
article the Reverend Alfred Klausle 
stated that the average American be 
has a weekly income of $16.65 and tk 
girls average only a little less. Teer 
age spending is presently phenomenal: 
$914 billion in 1958. By 1965 it is est 
mated at $14 billion, And it is a trag 
fact that much of this vast sum | 
spent in a fruitless way. (Perhaps v 
should not say “fruitless,” for thei 
may be a strong correlation betwee 
teen-age spending and delinquency.) 
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With proper counseling and motiva- 
yn, it is challenging to think that a 
jable part of these enormous sums 
jild be invested in education. 
hether the choice is insurance, 
yvernment bonds, the savings and loan 
whociations, or the stock market will 
pend upon individuals. The impor- 
itt consideration is that a regular 
}sgram of substantial saving for col- 
re should begin at least five years 
‘kore the first registration, and earlier, 
)oossible. 


§aat About Scholarships? 
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‘o be sure, there are scholarships— 
lions of dollars’ worth. They have 
fen, and will be, a matchless aid for 
se fortunate enough to receive 
. But only a small percentage of 
ablest students can be helped in 
5 way. Any capable student is to be 
amended for applying himself to the 


ally springing up every place 
Mboss the continent. On the prairies 
) in towns and cities modern struc- 
=s with the finest equipment give to 
"| children of two great nations op- 
Mtunities that will help prepare them 
i:self support and community living 
their adult years. 

his is all very well—as far as it 
ks. To Christian parents and mem- 
ks of the Church who are concerned 
"): the Christian faith be realistically 
Sted to all of life, buildings and 
flipment are not sufficient. In fact, 
i y are secondary. 

yn these modern classrooms there 
ist be teachers whose lives show a 
ingth and radiance that comes from 
Source of life. They must be 


))-. Winston is associate secretary of the 
\2A Board of Higher Education 
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limit in the hope of attaining a schol- 
arship. 


But this must not preclude the basic 
necessity of planning to pay one’s own 
bills. There is still virtue in solid in- 
dependence. It is widely felt that only 
deserving students who really need fi- 
nancial assistance should be given 
scholarships. 


Our colleges are in continuous need 
of increasing scholarship resources, and 
people of both large and small means 
can properly be urged to make gifts 
for this purpose. Moreover, many con- 
gregations are establishing scholarship 
programs for the children of their 
members. 

All this is to be commended, but in 
the last analysis, nothing can take the 
place of purposeful planning on the 
part of parents and children. A college 
education can be a priceless privilege. 
It merits both planning and sacrifice. 


ward Declaring tis Deeds 


by Mildred E. Winston 


trained to interpret the various aspects 
of creation in light of the Creator. 
They must be so at home in the world 
community that they can make real to 
their pupils the brotherhood of man 
under the fatherhood of God. 

This demands that teachers come out 
of Christian homes, from small and 
large churches everywhere and from 
communities where the leadership of 
doctors, business men and women, 
lawyers, teachers, and politicians is ex- 
pressed in the context of the Christian 
faith. 

There is an aspect to Christian vo- 
cations that we have not taken serious- 
ly. It is the aspect of the stewardship 
of all of life. This includes developing 
God-given talents and skills that help 
us learn more about our fellow man 
and all God’s creation. It recognizes 
that our gifts must be so used in a 
chosen occupation that they are of the 
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greatest service to our fellow men. 

This kind of stewardship means that 
more young people from our congrega- 
tions must prepare themselves for 
Christian leadership in the lccal and 
world community. In most cases, 
preparation of this sort constitutes a 
period of hard work and sacrificial 
living. 

A Christian student may have a defi- 
nite sense of stewardship of his talents 
and the hard work required to prepare 
himself to use them in the vocation of 
his choice. But his family, the Church, 
and the community must all, in their 
particular way, assist him in develop- 
ing this stewardship by nurturing in 
him Christian ideals, helping him de- 
velop a wholesome personality, and 
awakening in him a consciousness of 
social responsibility. 

The developing of the stewardship 
of all of life is fundamental to carrying 
out the mission of the Church in every 
community. Through this form of 
stewardship the words in 1 Peter 2:9 
become vital: 

“You are a chosen race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own 
people, that you may declare the won- 
derful deeds of him who called you out 
of darkness into his marvelous light.” 


THE CHOICE 


by Chloe E. Southall 


Though I’m a wee speck in the universe, 
I know God cares for me; 

This he proved without a doubt 
When Christ died on Calvary. 


So no matter how small I am, 
God sees in me a force 

Mightier than the atom, 
Unsheathed to run its course. 


Whether I use it for good or bad 
Is left for me to say; 
But how can I choose evil 
When Christ died for me that day? 
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Read in preparation for this month’, 
program, “The Christian Mission t 
International Students” 


How 
Juternatio 


When a stranger sojourns with you 
in your land, you shall not do hin 
wrong. The stranger who sojourn 
with you shall be to you as the nativt 
among you, and you shall love him a 
yourself; for you were strangers in thi 
land of Egypt: I am the Lord your God 
(Lev. 19:33-34) 4 


AFTER READING THIS PASSAGE from thi 
Bible, we ask ourselves: Should we no 
be concerned about the strangers ii 
our land? What are our responsibilitie 
as churchwomen to the internationa 
students who are in our country? | 

There are more than 40,000 student 
from 145 nations in the world studyin 
in over 2,000 colleges and universitie 
in the United States today. Beside 
these, there are hundreds of leader 
and specialists in many fields wh 
come here for short-term trainin 
sponsored by private agencies am 
governments. An increasing numbe 
of young tourists and good will travel 
ers come here to become better ac 
quainted with the American way ¢ 
life. Many are sent to establish a bette 
understanding between countries i 
order to build for world peace. . 


They come from many religiov 
backgrounds. Many are devout. Som 
have inherited certain religious view 
points but are not active in their re 


Mrs. Clifford Patterson is a board mew 
ber of the International Student Founda 
tion at Bradley University, Peoria, II 
nois, and a member of the Board of D 
rectors of Augustana Lutheran Chur 
Women. She is a past president of # 
United Church Women of Peoria. 
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lifford Patterson 


Foreign students en- 
(joying hospitality in the 
tthome of Mrs. Clifford 
»\FPatterson. 


ious observances. Some have no re- 
cous affiliation. They come here 
wing that this is a Christian coun- 
. They are alert young people and 
“n observers of every move we 
How can we interpret Chris- 
rity to them? Many students who 
ve returned to their countries report 
it their best interpretations came 
nm visits with American families in 
‘i:ir homes. 


fristian Hospitality 

iintertaining international students 
‘srs an opportunity for Christian hos- 
Yislity, for families to open their 
ses and provide students a home 
say from home. It also helps to give 


Inily life in this country and shows 
i the high ideals of our American 
itage. 


on with him as that they have a 
lod time together. The family must 
7e a sincere desire to show love and 
dness when inviting the student into 
home. Also it is not enough to 
w friendliness once. One must be- 
e friends and invite him often. 
Yuring the week students are busy 
th their school work, but there are 
ket Sundays, long weekends and 
tidays when they miss the relatives 
0 are so far away from them. 
Vor the first invitation it is advisable 


—— a 
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to invite two or more students to come 
together. They are often shy in going 
into a strange home for the first time. 
They are very appreciative, gracious, 
and many of us have found them ex- 
ceptionally polite. 

If there are children in the home, 
they provide relaxation for the visitors 
and break the formality. In our home 
students from other lands made our 
children’s geography lessons more in- 
teresting, the maps on the walls came 
to life, the encyclopedias on the 
shelves were pulled out for information 
about the students’ countries. The 
children even increased their mission- 
ary offerings because of their personal 
interest in the people who lived near 
or on our mission fields. 


How Reach the Student? 

In our community we have an In- 
ternational Student Foundation board 
with a student adviser at Bradley Uni- 
versity. We meet monthly to make all 
detailed plans for hospitality and have 
a representative in the United Church 
Women who works through the fifty- 
two churches in our area to see that all 
students in the community are invited 
into church homes the year around. 


Churches Can Help 

The churches can invite students to 
services on Sundays, invite them to 
take part in informal gatherings, to at- 
tend teas, picnics, fellowship suppers, 
youth rallies, Luther League meetings, 
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special programs. Use the Christian 
students as guest speakers, panelists, 
or resource persons on mission pro- 
grams. Of course we must remember 
they are here to study and make their 
grades, so we cannot be too demanding 
of their time. 


Hints to the Hostess 


1. Invite students because you are 
interested in them as persons. 

2. Give two invitations, one verbal, 
one written; be clear. 

3. Pick up the student where he 
lives at the exact time arranged for. 

4. Avoid being too friendly or too 
formal .. . be natural. 

5. Have something planned when he 
arrives to help him relax and become 
acquainted. (I ask the girls to come to 
the kitchen, where I give them an 
apron and something to do.) 

6. Learn the student’s name and 
how to pronounce it before he arrives. 

7. Look up something about his 
country, so you can ask questions. 


8. Avoid controversial subjects such 
as politics and religion until you know 
him; then do not put him on the spot. 

9. Speak slowly and clearly to him 
but not loudly. Help him with new 
words, compliment him on his progress 
in the language. 

10. Invite him to your hobby room. 
Show him kitchen gadgets but do not 


boast about all the new things you 
have. j 
11. Students enjoy visiting more than 
watching TV. The art of conversatio 
is highly esteemed in their countries, 
Talk about their home, families, role 
of women, educational system, crops, 
natural resources, and his future plans, 


12. Rice is a choice food for all 
guests. Most of them enjoy fruit for 
dessert. Some like hot sauce to pour 
on meat. Lamb, chicken, and scalefish 
are safe meats to serve. Jews and Mos- 
lems will not eat pork or ham. Hindus 
and Buddhists will not eat beef and 
may be strict vegetarians. Never urge 
them to take second helpings, although 
in some cultures it is polite to refuse 
the second helping at first but when 
urged, to accept it. Be tactful about it, 


You will feel it is one of the most 
gratifying experiences you have evel 
had when a student guest from another 
country shakes your hand and sincerely 
tells you, ‘Thank you for a wonderful 
evening and the privilege of coming 
into your home.” When you have 
known him for four years and you seé 
him “off” after his graduation, you will 
know the true meaning of Luke 10:27: 
“You shall love the Lord your Goé 
with all your heart, and with all you 
soul, and with all your strength, ane 
with all your mind; and your neighbo 
as yourself.” 


NEEDIEST MISSION FIELD 


America’s neediest mission field is the student world. Figures released by 
the Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washing. 
ton, D. C., show 3 million students enrolled in the colleges and universities o 
the United States. Is the gospel of Christ permeating the academic community’ 


In the last year there has been an increase of 6.3 per cent enrollment i 
educational institutions above the high school level. During the next ten year 
an increase of 100 per cent is expected. Entrance requirements and: the quality 
of work expected have stiffened so that today’s student population is of superio 
level. National leadership in practically every realm of life is being produce 
by these educational institutions. How perilous is the future of our nation am 
how bleak the outlook of the free world if Christ is not found on the campuse 
of America! 

—From Christianity Today 
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‘ theran Women Tackle 
j}ommunity Project 


by Mrs. Arthur Johnson 


THE AGRICULTURAL COMMUNITY of 
af ar Falls, lowa, seven churchwom- 
‘$s organizations of three different 
‘itheran bodies are successfully dem- 
4 trating the effectiveness of com- 
Wnity service through interchurch 
operation. 

»))rganized as the Women’s Auxiliary 
he Lutheran Home for the Aged, the 
men have as their co-operative proj- 
to provide volunteer Christian 
vice to the Lutheran Home for the 
its residents, which now 
ber sixty-five. Operating even be- 
‘te the home was opened two years 
), the Auxiliary represents women’s 
nizations of the American Evan- 
‘ical Lutheran Church, the United 
\ongelical Lutheran Church, and the 
werican Lutheran Church in the 
jar Falls area. 

lhis unique co-operative service 
iture is directed through a board of 
theagers in which each of the seven 
-enizations is represented by four 
bers and its pastor. The home is 
resented by the superintendent and 
i} wife, Pastor and Mrs. M. G. Chris- 
‘sen. An executive committee com- 
tked of one woman from each co- 
rating congregation assures close 
}-king relations between all seven 
ups. 


i}thday Parties 

Tost popular among the various 
vices rendered to the forty-two ac- 
» residents and twenty-three pa- 
its of the home is the monthly birth- 
- party. The women’s organizations 


‘irs. Johnson is president of the Auzil- 
|| of the Lutheran Home for the Aged 
| a member of the Fredsville Lutheran 


rotate in serving as hostesses on these 
occasions, when with great delight the 
Home residents dress up in their best 
and gather in the lounge for the party. 
The wheel chair residents come, too, 
while the bedridden patients are made 
to feel a part of the party through 
means of a loud speaker. A short pro- 
gram is presented and the birthday 
guest is remembered with a small favor 
such as a corsage, flower, or a birthday 
cake. 


Taxi Service 

Another service which has met with 
enthusiastic response from both the 
Home residents and the Auxiliary 
members is the automobile ride pro- 
vided every Wednesday during the 
summer months by an auxiliary mem- 
ber. Only on the hottest day last year 
was this taxi service discontinued. 
Visiting with individual patients and 
residents of the Home is another serv- 
ice of the churchwomen which is ap- 
preciated. 

Preparing the beautiful new Home 
for occupancy was the first major task 
in this inter-Lutheran service project. 
It was accomplished with vigor and en- 
thusiasm by the AELC, UELC, and 
ALC women. Together they cleaned 
and scrubbed, sewed and hung draper- 
ies and curtains. After this beginning, 
they bent their co-operative efforts in 
providing the Home with necessary 
household equipment. Their financial 
contributions helped to purchase a pa- 
tient lift for the infirmary. 


Unused Talents 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the Lu- 
theran Home for the Aged in Cedar 
Falls has found in this community 
service project an avenue of service 
which calls upon many unused talents 
and resources of its members. Since 
the project is so large, its success de- 
pends greatly upon the active co- 
operation of all seven groups, and in 
this co-operation the women find much 
inspiration and gratification as together 
they help extend the kingdom of God 
through service to others. 
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by Nona M. Diehl 


A Man’s Idea - - | 


Ir WAS A MAN’s IDEA. Or rather the 
same idea in the minds of several men. 
In May, 1875, a letter from the Rev- 
erend W. E. Parson, at that time pro- 
fessor in the University of Tokyo, 
Japan, was read at the meeting of the 
General Synod of the Lutheran 
Church. Seeing how helpful women’s 
organizations in other denominations 
were to the work in Japan, he asked 
why there could not be such an or- 
ganization among Lutheran women. 
The matter was discussed and com- 
mended in the Lutheran Observer a 
few weeks later, but no immediate ac- 
tion was taken. Another Lutheran 
pastor, the Reverend J. K. Bloom, in 
August of the same year, attended a 
convention of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Tipton, Iowa. He 
was moved to action. He and the Rev- 
erend A. J. Crigler, also from Iowa, 
who had read about women’s organiza- 
tions, took counsel with Dr. David L. 
Tressler and these three became the 
promoters of an organization for 
women in the Iowa Synod. Five syn- 
odical officers were elected with Mrs. 
Laura B, Snyder as president. These 
women adopted a constitution for this 
first synodical organization with pur- 
poses which have remained in essence 
the same for the nationwide auxiliaries 
of Lutheran women. 

But women were at work also in 
these initial undertakings. Almost si- 
multaneously with the formation of the 
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Iowa organization, a movement was 
growing in Ohio. The pioneer here 
was Mrs. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, whose 
husband was then a member of the 
Wittenberg College faculty. Moved te 
action by a letter on the subject from 
the Reverend C. Anderson, a Swedish 
pastor of the General Synod, she be- 
gan to confer with others and to collee! 
information. How scarce the latte? 
was! She could find little or no litera- 
ture on the subject of missions. 


But suddenly she learned from the 
regular church papers that two young 
women, Miss Kate Boggs and Miss Em- 
ma Dengler, had offered their services 
as missionaries to the Foreign Boaré 
and their offer had been declined foi 
lack of funds to support new work 
| 
| 
i 


Mrs. J. H. W. Stuckenber i i 
izing Lutheran church womens, hy Soa " 


Lutheran Wome 


the women had something to work 

, “Here were two of our number,” 
Md Mrs. Stuckenberg, “each ready to 
Wirote a life of foreign service for 
jrist, and the remaining thousands of 
i vere almost useless in behalf of the 
ene work for want of a little syste- 
Itic and united effort.” 

))n her own initiative she visited 
2 lirches in the East and Middle West 
i had so much interest aroused that 
pen the General Synod through a 
ipmittee with Dr, Stuckenberg as 
jiirman called a meeting in Canton, 
do in June, 1879 to organize a Gen- 
1 Society, the number who an- 
verted the call totaled 116. The for- 
| action of the convention read as 
bows: 
) Resolved, that we hail the organiza- 
m~n of this General Woman’s Home 
ind Foreign Missionary Society of the 
eneral Synod as the dawning of a 
bayy era in the history of woman’s 
‘cork in the Lutheran Church, and 
iil not rest until there is an auxil- 
fary society in every congregation 
Jonnected with the General Synod. 


sst Nationwide Group 


\Ithough regional organizations were 
>xistence earlier, the General Synod 
jhanization was the first nationwide 
toup to be formed. Almost forty 
rs earlier the Female Association of 
ttwick Synod for the Education of 
sign Missionaries (a New Work 
lod group) had sent the Reverend 
\Iter Gunn to India. 

‘an 1885, the women of the United 
aod in the South began to organize 
/:gregational societies, but it was not 


il 1960 


+ United Lutheran Church Women’s Head 
ine iieRlodeihion be: s Headquarters are located 


in the beautiful new Muhlenberg 


until 1906 that three synodical socie- 
ties united to form the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Conference of the United Syn- 
od in the South. 

Within the General Council were 
some of the oldest congregational 
groups, but the first conference group 
to be organized was the Allentown 
Conference in Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1885. In 1895 the Synodical 
Society of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania was organized. In September, 
1911, at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, more 
than three hundred women partici- 
pated in the organization of the Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society of the General 
Council. 


Merger in 1918 


The organizations from these three 
Lutheran churches merged in Novem- 
ber, 1918, and became the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. More than 
four decades of progress can he re- 
ported for this organization. 

Forerunners of this merger and 
leaders in its early history were Mrs. 
Charles Fry of the General Council, 
Mrs. E. C. Cronk of the United Synod 
in the South, and Miss Sallie Protz- 
man of the General Synod. These had 
worked together in a joint literature 
committee and continued on this com- 
mittee which included Mrs. Emmy 
Evald of the Augustana Church, Mrs. 
Kate Boggs Schaeffer, first editor of 
Lutheran Woman’s Work, and Mrs. T. 
H. Dahl of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church. 
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An inter-Lutheran women’s group working to- 


gether in 1913 (left to right): Mrs. Emmy C. 
Evald, Augustana; Mrs. T. H. Dehli, Norwegian; 
Mrs. K. B. Shaeffer, General Synod (now ULCA); 
Mrs. E. C. Cronk, United Synod of the South, (now 
ULCA); Mrs. C. ite Fry, General Council. 


How the Organization Worked 


From a simple organization in 1879, 
the pattern seemed to become more 
complicated by adding a department 
with a secretary for almost every new 
project undertaken. Some of these de- 
partments were common to the three 
groups making up the new Society. In 
1918 it seemed wise to keep most of 
them, with the result that for a time 
there were eighteen, three being al- 
lotted space in the magazine each 
month. 


Early in the history of the first or- 
ganization it was agreed that a printed 
form of communication was the best 
way to promote the work. Two pages 
in the Lutheran Missionary Journal 
soon proved inadequate, and in 1908 
Lutheran Woman’s Work was started 
as a monthly periodical. In 1918 this 
was voted the official organ of the new 
Society, and Mrs. Julius F. Seebach 
was continued as editor. Associate edi- 
tors were Mrs. F. A. Kahler, editor of 
the Lutheran Mission Wor ker, pub- 
lished quarterly by General Council 
women beginning in 1911 and Mrs. E. 
C. Cronk, editor of Tidings, a general 
church missionary paper published in 
Columbia, South Carolina. Lutheran 
Woman’s Work continued as the chief 
promotional channel of the organiza- 
tion until March, 1960. The president 
of the new organization was Mrs. J. G. 
Traver, Hartwick, New York. 
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Membership / 
In 1919 the General Synod organi: 
zation reported 45,171 members, in: 
cluding young women and children 
Figures for the new organization ai 
given in 1920 were 65,924. 
Responsibility for children’s worl 
carried on over the years under dif. 
ferent terminology—Mission Bands 
Junior Department, and Light Bri: 
gade—was transferred to the Parist 
and Church School Board in 1941. Pro. 
motion of young women member} 
through a special department was dis: 
continued in 1940. Young women’ 
congresses were held in connectior 
with general conventions beginning i 
1926 and continuing until 1952. Th 
constitution now provides for weeken¢ 
conventions so that students and busi: 
ness women may attend. ; 


Accomplishments 


With a purpose that remained mis: 
sionary throughout the years, achieve: 
ments have been largely through thi 
mission boards of the church. 

Women missionaries have been re: 
cruited, educated, and recommendet 
for service to the Board of Foreigt 
Missions and have been supported it 
their respective fields. The institution: 
in which they work have been buil 
and maintained. Among these are hos: 
pitals, schools, social institutions, an 
missionary pecidentes, : 

In America women have been sup: 
ported in special fields—in Puerto Riet 


Mrs. J. G. Traver, first president of the Wor 
en‘s Missionary Society, ULCA. : 


Lutheran Wome 
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) the Virgin Islands, in southern 
tain work, and in strategic posi- 
in the United States and Canada. 

J}quent changes in personnel and as- 

@iments make statistics for this work 
cult to keep. 

yiver the years salary aid has been 

goplied to from 50 to 60 home 

ssion pastors annually. Church ex- 

®sion loans, first mortgage loans, and 

Ssonage purchase loans are made 

ually. Grants are also made an- 

lly to the Boards of Social Mis- 
«xs, Higher Education, Parish Educa- 
\,, and Pensions. 

yiterdenominational work is sup- 
@ited through budget grants to the 
Hisions of Home Missions, Foreign 

Ksions, and Christian Education (for 

#(Commission on Missionary Educa- 

}) of the National Council of 

irches in the U. S. A. Grants are 

die also to the Union Christian Col- 
ss in the Orient. 

e Division of College and Univer- 

Work of the National Lutheran 

cil receives support for its pro- 

» among foreign students. 

(ore than a decade ago the number 
‘omen missionaries serving over- 
#: reached a high number of 70 to 

"The report to the 1958 convention 

‘t= the number as 59. Today it is 50. 
' encouragingly, the number of 
men members of the overseas 
‘rches in full-time service is in- 
ssing and they are taking positions 

‘merly held by missionaries. One of 

| joys of the organization in recent 


Mrs. Kate Boggs Schaeffer, first editor of “Lu- 
theran Woman’‘s Work.” 


years has been the assisting of some of 
these leaders in graduate study in this 
country. 


Finances 


Of more than $25,000,000 contributed 
to the Church by the women’s organi- 
zations since 1919, much was received 
in past years through special depart- 
ments. Thank Offering through an in- 
teresting evolution beginning in 1889 
now supplies more than half of the 
budget. Annuities, Life Memberships 
and In Memoriams, Patron and Pro- 
tege assignments, and other special 
funds have aided greatly. A trend 
toward simplification of organization 
reduced the number of departments 
gradually until 1955, when all were 
eliminated. The organization since that 
time has functioned through four func- 
tional committees. At the same 1955 
convention the name of the organiza- 
tion was changed to United Lutheran 
Church Women. 

Thanksgiving and prayer, it is be- 
lieved, explain the success of the or- 
ganization. Daily prayers are to ac- 
company daily thank offerings. A 
prayer calendar followed through most 
of the fifty-year history of Lutheran 
Woman’s Work helps to personalize the 
prayers of the members. A Week of 
Prayer is observed the first week in 
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Lent with programs provided through 
the Education Committee. 


United Lutheran Church 
Women Today 


The gradual trend toward the uni- 
fied plan of organization beginning in 
congregational groups was recognized 
by the General Organization in 1949 as 
one of two plans being used. In 1955 
it was recommended as the plan to be 
used by all new groups. It is now be- 
ing used by more than 60 per cent of 
the 3,841 congregational groups. Total 
membership as of June 30, 1959, was 
171,815. 

The purpose of the organization has 
remained essentially the same through- 
out the years—to disseminate mission- 
ary education and to aid financially the 
boards of the church. 

The convention, meeting triennially, 
is the highest governing body. Made 
up of delegates from its 30 constituent 
synodical groups, the convention elects 
officers and an executive board of 21 
members. It also authorizes the bud- 
get. For the year 1960 the budget is 
$1,150,000. Board members serve on 
four functional committees: education, 
membership, Christian service, and fi- 
nance. An executive secretary and 
four associate secretaries promote the 
work of the organization with head- 
quarters in the Muhlenberg Building 
at 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, 
Pennsylvania. Miss Josephine Darm- 
staetter is the executive secretary. 
Mrs. Roy L. Winters is the present 
president of the organization. 


Looking Ahead 


Today a history of merging organiza- 
tions is being repeated, Similar pro- 
cedures are being followed to those 
preceding the 1918 merger. As early 
as 1911 the three groups then contem- 
plating merger worked together in a 
joint literature committee. Common 
articles appeared in their respective 
publications. Educational materials 
were planned jointly and used by all 
groups. When the merger convention 
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Mrs. Roy L. Winters, current president of ULC 


was held in New York City in 1918 
the women of the new organization 
were, therefore, not strangers to one 
another. 


Today the four groups contemplat: 
ing merger are working together in a 
Joint Education Committee. Programs 
are already being used in common by 
all groups. Organizational plans are 
being discussed by a Blue Print Com 
mittee. An interim magazine, Lu: 
THERAN WOMEN, is being read by all 
groups. 


“Not Valedictory but Salutatory” 


Mrs. Charles Fry, one of the womer 
of vision in the 1918 merger and chair- 
man of the first literature committee in 
the new organization, wrote in the la: 
issue of the Lutheran Mission Worker. 
“This is not a valedictory, but a salu- 
tatory. It is not with the slightes' 
vestige of regret that the past is gone. 
but with songs of thanksgiving that we 
face the future, so radiant with prom: 
ise. 

May this be the spirit in which thi 
coming merger of Lutheran wome 
will be consummated. 


Lutheran a 
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“the Lighter Side 


[CHE DAUGHTER of one of the officers 
ULCW was stopped for speeding 
: so very long ago. When asked for 
: driver’s license . . . she didn’t have 
~When asked for some identification, 
6 didn’t have any ...except...a 
WCW Life Membership card! Re- 
t—NO ticket. According to the girl’s 
ither, the moral of this story is that 
‘doays to belong to ULCW! 


eeting for the Pastors 


“or the second year the Michigan 
mod ULCW will have three one-day 
trict meetings in 1960. There is 
Uthing unusual about this, as many 
hodical organizations have one-day 
‘oference or district meetings. What 
unusual is one part of the program. 
morning hours will be given to 
> business session and the afternoon 
‘workshops and an inspirational pro- 
Yam. What is unusual about this? 
thing, but during the time of the 
ssiness session there will be a meet- 
}: for the pastors who are present. 
iis has been planned as ‘the result of 
esire on the part of the pastors to 
some more familiar with certain 
Feses of the work of ULCW. The 
sstors felt that more of them would 
end the synodical meetings if a spe- 
Li session were held for them during 
}> business sessions. Feeling a need 
- closer relationships in some of the 
ngregations, this suggestion was wel- 
‘med most heartily by the Michigan 
1_CW. 

‘To us it seems like such a good idea 
‘at we wanted to share it with all of 


Presidents’ Conference 


lin November, 1959, the presidents of 
}> congregational organization of 
ited Lutheran Church Women of the 
}ostern Conference of the South Car- 


t’s Talk It Over 


by Frances Dysinger 


olina Synodical ULCW met in confer- 
ence for a look at our work and our 
task as presidents. The ULCW Man- 
wal was the textbook for the session. 
The conference officers and committee 
chairmen served as resource people. A 
buzz session helped to bring out prob- 
lems of the congregational organiza- 
tions and time was given for an ex- 
change of ideas. 

The magazine, the Leader’s Hand- 
book, Rules for Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure, and the Training Course, as 
well as the Manual, were given con- 
sideration as necessary aids to efficient 
work. 


One important phase of the discus- 
sion centered in the relationship of the 
congregational organization to the con- 
ference, synodical, and general bodies. 

The following synodical goals for the 
year were highlighted by the commit- 
tee chairmen: an every woman visita- 
tion; every woman reading and using 
LUTHERAN WOMEN; every woman using 
her Thank Offering box daily; and 
every woman expressing her gratitude 
to God through personal service. 

Believing that other conferences for 
presidents might want to know what 
others have done, we asked South 
Carolina to share their experience 
with you. 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


April-May 

Sings, Jeena WW joer soneo coors c April 1 
Berg, Alwine) 2 3........ eg ee April 6 
Sullivans Wi Glarages. sacs ro April 11 
/Nizargel. ievadoey 184, (Gees) on Sp oosce April 17 
Wines, Whine: neoogseseaceanoone April 26 
Nilsson, Dr. Betty A. (ret.) ...... April 27 
Greiner wD orotheCameemrty raters ter May 2 
Moellenmorncophian sy snc cece a May 6 
(Ciara; Stikeiel dG. sos con poduaeo aon. May 9 
ensene Kem Wari e eerie n tmiaent ers May 19 
Harticwmltrieder. ose. rere May 21 
(Ohagalls, JESS WE yas 3sacesuasuos0C May 23 
Engle BauanlVvin (ret) se... eee May 26 
Word eyarlLvacinth! v..cm cceer er May 27 
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Executive Notebook 


Liberian Mission Centennial 


In THIS YEAR when Africa is receiving 
special emphasis in interdenomination- 
al missionary education programs, it is 
of particular interest to note the one 
hundredth anniversary of the begin- 
ning of Lutheran mission work in Li- 
beria. Festivities in celebration of this 
Liberian Mission Centennial are being 
planned by church leaders and mis- 
sionaries in Liberia. The dates for the 
formal celebration are April 24-30. A 
detailed report on this anniversary will 
appear at a later date, but this advance 
notice is given in order that the church 
in Liberia and its members and mis- 
sionaries might be made the subject of 
thought and prayer during this month. 


Obituaries 


Amy Rohrer Neudoerffer 

Mrs, A. F. A. Neudoerffer, born in 
Lancaster, Pa., died November 4, 1959, 
at the age of eighty-two. She attended 
Millersville Normal School, Millers- 
ville, Pa., and taught in Eden Schools 
near Lancaster, Pa. She took the dea- 
coness course at the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse and served as a nurse in 
Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia. Later 
she worked at the Germantown Or- 
phanage. She continued her medical 
education at Women’s Medical College 
where she received the M.D. degree. 

She went to India as a medical doc- 
tor in 1907, was married to Missionary 
A. F. A. Neudoerffer in 1914, and after 
her husband’s sudden death in 1944, 
she served under United Lutheran 
Church Women, retiring in 1947. 

Mrs. Neudoerffer’s death brought to 
a close a life of service which reflected 
her keenness of mind and _ strong 
Christian faith. Sympathy is expressed 
to Mrs. Neudoerffer’s son, the Rever- 
end J. F. Neudoerffer, a member of the 
staff of the Board of Foreign Missions. 
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by Josephine |. Darmstaetter 


The Rev. E. G. Wood 


Death came suddenly on January 1 
to Dr. E. G. Wood, missionary to India 
who was residing in Nebraska during 
his furlough. Dr. Wood went to India 
in 1929. His fine Christian spirit was 
evident in all his relationships with his 
co-workers. 

Dr. Wood is survived by his wife, 
Dorothy Krueger Wood, and by three 
daughters, Mrs. John Nelson, Mrs 
Robert Kocher, and Miss Patricia 
Wood. Mrs. Nelson and Mrs. Kocher 
are presently serving with their hus- 
bands as missionaries to Malaya. To 
all of the “Woods” go words of sym= 
pathy. 


Mrs. C. P. Wiles 


Mrs. C. P. Wiles died on January 21 
at the age of ninety. Mrs. Wiles was) 
active for many years in the work of 
the Women’s Missionary Society. She 
served as general Mission Study Sec- 
retary from 1918 to 1937. 

Her husband, Dr. C. P. Wiles, was 
one of the editors of ULCA publica 
tions, 


News About Missionaries 


Miss Ruth Slifer arrived in Liberia 
in January to begin a special one-year 
assignment as a teacher at the Cutting- 
ton Elementary School (for children of 
missionaries). Miss Slifer will com- 
plete her furlough in the U. S. A. after 
her year of service in Liberia and be- 
fore returning to Kodaikanal School in 
India. 

Miss Annie Powlas is back in Japan 
for her last period of service before re- 
tirement. 


Board of American Missions News 


Reassignments have been made by 
the Board of American Missions for 
two parish workers: 


Lutheran Women 


| 
|| 


| Miss Winifred Eisenberg to St. 
| Matthew, Jacksonville, Fla. 


| Miss Leah Van Deusen to St. Mark, 
i Los Angeles, Calif. 


iss Juanita Rodriquez has been 
rking in Resurrection Church, New 
. k City. Her name should be added 
(the list printed in the February, 
#0, issue of Lutheran Woman’s 
Viprk. Miss Barbara Hotter’s name 
vuld be removed from the same list. 
‘sss Hotter has resigned from her po- 


nada 

jveamington-Paincourt Parish, Ont. 
?embroke, Ont., St. Timothy 

Jetral Pennsylvania 

i farrisburg, Pa., Epiphany 

‘utral State 

Colombia, Mo., St. Andrew 

Vulsa, Okla., Ascension 

nvida 


‘Winnipeg, Man., St. Stephen 

[ROS 

inrlington Heights, Ill., Our Saviour 
)orissant, Mo., Christ the King 


}zreenwood, Ind., Advent 
‘/outh Bend, Ind., Bethany 


oa 
‘éettendorf, Iowa, St. James 
intucky-Tennessee 

Louisville, Ky., Messiah 

‘}ryland 

|saltimore, Md., Christus Victor 
‘Washington, D. C., Our Saviour 
jchigan 

{slbion, Mich., Grace 

\etroit, Mich., Good Shepherd 

iit. Clair Shores, Mich. Triumphant 
Cross 

Jersey 

i?aramus, N. J., Prince of Peace 
iitman, N. J., St. James 

i York 

tast Glenville, N. Y., Good Shepherd 
Wew York City, N. Y., St. Paul | 
‘Jew York City, N. Y., Transfiguration 
‘rth Carolina 

\tharlotte, N. C., Christ 


“iil 1960 


sition in order to continue her college 
education. 


Each year ULCW provides in the 
organization’s budget a sum of money 
to be used for salary aid to pastors of 
home mission congregations and for 
parsonage purchase funds. In 1960 the 
congregations listed below will be as- 
sisted financially through these budget 
items. The pastors and members of 
these churches will welcome the prayer 
support of ULCW membership in addi- 
tion to the financial aid. 


Mission Congregations Receiving Salary Aid 
from ULCW Funds in 1960 


New Bern, N. C., St. Andrew 
Boone Parish, N. C. 
Northwest 
Milwaukee, Wis., King of Glory 
Rocky Boy, Mont., Our Saviour 
Spring Lake Park, Minn., Christ 
Nova Scotia 
Dartmouth, N. S., Our Saviour 
Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio, Reformation 
Mansfield, Ohio, St. Peter 
Pacific 
Klamath Falls, Ore., Hope 
Salem, Ore., Faith 
Victoria, B. C., Grace 
Pacific Southwest 
Concord, Calif., Good Shepherd 
Honolulu, Hawaii, St. Paul 
Pacoima, Calif., St. Philip 
Tucson, Ariz., Streams in the Desert 
Pennsylvania Ministerium 
Fairless Hills, Pa., Trinity 
Newark, Del., St. Paul 
Pittsburgh 
Warren, Pa., St. John 
Rocky Mountain 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Christ 
South Carolina 
Myrtle Beach, S. C., St. Philip 
Texas-Louisiana 
Fort Worth, Texas, St. Matthew 
Lake Charles, La., St. Paul 
Virginia 
Alexandria, Va., Peace 
Roanoke, Va., St. Paul 
Wartburg 
Delavan, Wis., Luther Memorial 
West Virginia 
Elkins, W. Va., Holy Trinity 
Western Canada 
Edmonton, Alta., Faith 
Regina, Sask., St. Paul 
Vancouver, B. C., Cross 


The Work of ULC\ 


Membership Committee 


ATTENTION STATISTICAL SECRETARY! This is the third article recena 
ing the statistical blank and is about reporting on the congregational level. 


Who is a member? As stated by ULCW, a woman who expresses a desire 
to affiliate with the organization, who subscribes to the purpose of ULCW, and 
who contributes through prayer, study, service, and offerings is a member. 


Report a unified plan when there is but one auxiliary organization for 
women in a congregation. 


Because of some confusion in the reporting of membership last year, some, 
clarifying statements will accompany the congregational statistical blanks for the 
year 1960. As the congregational statistical secretary, you are asked to follow 
carefully the suggestions in the clarifying statements. 


For as accurate a report as possible, refer to the previous year’s report, as 
was suggested on this page in the March issue. Consultation with the presi- 
dent and possibly some other officers or committee chairmen will be helpful 
Some secretaries may wish to have the report approved by the executive com= 
mittee before sending it to the district or conference statistical secretary. 1 


| 
A copy of this report should be filed in the permanent records for refer- 
ence when next year’s report is prepared. 


Education Committee | 


WHEN ASKED ABOUT WEAK spPotTs in their organization, one group listed, “Get- 
ting women to take the magazine, and then to read it.” Since the education 
committee is to promote the use and study of the magazine, it is their direct res 


sponsibility to strengthen such weak spots. 


This can be done by promoting LurHEeraN WoMEN as an educational tool—a 
brand-new modern, helpful tool of many uses. Not only is the magazine useful 
to the education committee in preparation, presentation, and enrichment of pro- 
grams, but officers, circle leaders, and committees all benefit from faithful study 
of the pages and articles pertaining to their work, Clipping such materials fot 
the notebook each leader should maintain will result in a valuable file of di- 
rectives and ideas both for herself and her successor. 

Active participation of every member can be increased by a more thorough 
knowledge of not only ULCW but its mission at home and abroad. Personaliz- 
ing the budget dollar is made easier if every woman knows what she is doin 
through her offerings. Developing the stewardship of life through Christian 
service activities becomes more of a challenge when members learn of the 
needs and deeds of other Lutheran women. Each committee can best fulfill its 
objectives by promoting and using the valuable education tool—LuTHERAN Women 
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ough Committees 


Offerings Committee 


IN THE CALENDAR OF Causes of the ULCA, the month of April is the time 
| special emphasis on Christian Higher Education. Many ULCW members 
ll be especially interested in this emphasis because they have children in col- 
“se or preparing to go to college. Offerings committees can stress for them 
e of the opportunities available to college youth through the work of the 
sard of Higher Education. 

#, Scholarship aid is important to all who desire a higher education. ULCW 
eognizes this need by designating funds each year to be used for scholarships 
women students. In 1960, $6,000 will go into the ULCA scholarship fund, 
fiich is administered by the Board of Higher Education. 

_ Work experience is valuable to young people during their summer vacation 
sriods. The monetary returns for such work are not the only values realized. 
*e Board of Higher Education’s Summer Service Program provides oppor- 
uity for earning needed money, but also opens doors of social service to 
uth which have proved invaluable to many in the past. Here again, ULCW 
ps to make this program possible. 

) Offerings Committees—Ask ULCW members to learn what the Church is 
mg in the field of higher education and then use their Thank Offering boxes 
translate their knowledge into action by giving and praying for this work. 


Christian Service Committee 


) Is your croup LooKING for something to do for the shut-ins of your con- 
‘egation? 

/ Make a small and interesting booklet of gay-colored construction paper to 
Ice to them. The cover may be made attractive with pictures clipped from 
‘:gazines or greeting cards. The content may include poems, pictures, Scrip- 
‘ee quotations, and prayers. As an added attraction, use a small picture re- 
ted to the content on each page. 

/ Shut-ins usually have plenty of time to talk and visit. An hour or more 
nnot too long to spend with them. One thing to remember is that they 
emselves like to talk, and our visit may mean more if we are a good listener. 
they have been active in the church, it would be good to acquaint them with 
/) present activities and affairs. 

) Most shut-ins appreciate Scripture reading and prayer, This should be done 
‘cequested by the person on whom you are calling. There are many personal 
\\vices, too, such as letter writing, shopping, mending, giving shampoos and 
wXnicures. 

+ Your visit will be a continued one when you give them the booklet you 
hve made, copies of LurHeraNn Women, the Lutheran, or other church litera- 
i Wiave you inquired about the aged and sick in the institutions in your 
lea? Many have no family or friends near, and a visit from you would be 
doreciated. Visiting is true Christian service, 
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Publication Pointers 


Did You Miss These? 


For devotional reading 

A Lutheran Prayer Book by John W. 
Doberstein, Devotional treasures, old 
and new, presented with a simplicity 
that will make this a family devotional 
book. Includes an adaptation of the 
Small Catechism and a table of Scrip- 
ture readings for each day. Price: 
$2.50. Order from ULPH. 

In His Likeness by G. McLeod Bryan. 
An anthology of forty selections on the 
theme “The Imitation of Christ.” Se- 
lections include writers from the sec- 
ond century. Price: $3.00. Order from 
ULPH, 


For organizational help 


“We Learn Together,” a four-pro- 
gram booklet explaining United Lu- 
theran Church Women to new organi- 
zations or to older congregational 
groups that are reorganizing according 
to the unified plan. 

Training Course for ULCW Leaders 
—“Now That You Have Been Elected.” 
Whether your ULCW organization is 
thriving or limping along, you need 
trained leaders. Here in concise form 
are instructions for training officers, 
committee chairmen, and circle lead- 
ers to do a more effective job. Trained 
leaders will help to keep the machinery 
running smoothly. This kind of train- 
ing should be an annual event. Price: 
10 cents. 

“ULCW Invites.” Convenient invi- 
tations to send to the women who 
ought to be attending your meeting. 


For circle meetings 

The Courage to Care by Franklin 
Sherman. Recommended for grou ps 
interested in coming to grips with the 
implications of the Christian faith for 
social action. Price: 75 cents. Teacher 
guide: 50 cents. Order from ULPH. 
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by Ethe! M. Dentzey 


The Christian Woman by Rut 
Youngdahl Nelson. Ten programs cov7 
ering such questions as the Christian 
woman and her prayer life, Bibli 
study, church life, and reading. Prices 
$1.00. Order from ULCW. 


Send Now for These 

“ULCW Serves the Church.” A free 
leaflet, newly revised to show the bud} 
get of ULCW and how it will be usee! 
around the world this year. 

“Common Sense about LuUTHERA}’ 
Women.” A new free leaflet promotf 
ing the magazine LUTHERAN WOMEN 
Workshop leaders will want a supply 
Subscription blanks included. 


Watch for These 


The New Mission Study Themes 

Mission study for 1960-61 will cented 
on two themes: “Into All the Worl) 
Together” and “Heritage and Horizo 
in Home Missions.” 


Watch this page for announcement} 
of titles and how to order. 


History 
A history of the women’s auxiliart 
of the United Lutheran Church i 
America, in other words, the “heritagg 
and horizons” of our own ULCW, bh 
Dr. Nona M. Diehl. Watch this column 
for further announcements of publica: 
tion date. } 
| 


Order materials from United Lu- 
theran Church Women, 2900 Queen 
Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. Make 
checks payable to United Lutheran 
Church Women. Please include re- 
mittance with orders. Add 10 per 


cent to all orders for postage and 
handling. For free materials include 


postage as follows: 25 copies, 4 
cents; 50 copies, 8 cents; 100 copies, 
15 cents. Allow three weeks for ar- 
rival of materials. 


jithors: Roy L. and Sarah S. Winters 


Perhaps you don’t go to church in 
t2 country. A short 16mm. film might 
; the right atmosphere in this care- 
ly prepared topic on _ country 
urches. We suggest: 


None Goes His Way Alone—Showing 

now the rural church, once the cen- 
ter of community activity, has been 
affected by the vast changes of mod- 
ern life—changes that often pull the 
Jives of people away from the church. 
Wfhrough a chain of events each 
member of the community discov- 
>rs—none goes his way alone. 


ms may be rented from Religious 
m Library, 17 Park Place, New 
ek 7. 


Whe color filmstrip This Sustaining 
jead, available with recording (sale 
ree, $12.00) or written script ($6.00), 
§ imaginative use of color and line 
+tch makes vivid the interdepend- 
-e of country and city on the bread 
liife, the Living Bread. Filmstrips 
y be purchased from the United Lu- 
xan Publication House or rented at 
igious Film Library, 17 Park Place, 
aw York 7. 

7£ you take the topic for a general 


#“even when steeples are falling.” 


Program Helps 


We Go to Church in the Country” 


meeting, why not take a chapter from 
the mission study book People, Land, 
and Churches by Rockwell C. Smith 
for your circle? We suggest Chapter 2 
or Chapter 7, but you may choose. 


Background information: 


“Keeping Abreast of Change in the 
Rural Community,” Agricultural In- 
formation Bulletin No. 215. Order from 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Free. 

“The Rural Church and the Com- 
munity.” Price: 25 cents from National 
Lutheran Council, 327 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 4. 


Audio Visual Aids 


Note carefully—No films or film- 
strips may be obtained at ULCW 
Headquarters. For purchasing film- 
strips, write to United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House, 2900 Queen Lane, 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


Films and filmstrips on a_ rental 
basis may be reserved at Religious 


Film Library, 17 Park Place, New 


WOLS Thy Int Ue 


ULCW headquarters is glad to re- 
commend! 


Thank Offering Thought 


“Built on a rock, the Church doth stand,” says the hyinn. We praise 
God for all who have labored throughout the ages to keep the Church strong, 


We thank God that even now he is calling men and women who are 
Sneeded in his Church. Whether he calls us to be parish workers, dea- 


#conesses, missionaries, or to serve in some other church vocation, let us 
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fenter into his service with thanksgiving. 
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DIRECTORY OF MISSIONARIES 


: 
: : ; : 
The women workers supported by ULCW in co-operation with ULC Boards: 


ARCEMIS 

Vitta BALLEsTER, FCNB 
Mordey, Hyacinth, J., A.B. 
Twidwell, Marcie D., B.S. 


BRITISH GUIANA 
BERBICE 
Fague, Marianne, A.B. 
Wagner, Elaine, A.B. 
Lutheran Courts, 
New Amsterdam 2 
East Coast DEMERARA 
Petersen, Martha L., A.B. 
211 Sheriff St., 
Campbellville, E. C. D. 


INDIA 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
RENIGUNTA, CHITTOR DISTRICT 
Brosius, Amelia, R.N., B.S. 
Lutheran Mission Hospital 
RaAJAHMUNDRY, East GODAVARI 
DISTRICT 
Blair, Mette K., R.N. 
Dohlen, Dolores I., A.B. 
Glatz, Susan, A.M. 
Swanson, R. Hildegarde, 
BHIMAVARAM, WEST GODAVARI 
DISTRICT 
VanDeusen, Leila R., A.M. 
CuHIRALA, GUNTUR DISTRICT 
Meissner, Maida S., R.N. 
Gunrur, GuNTUR DISTRICT 
Neudoerffer, Theodora, A.B., R.N. 
Zimmerman, Christie, A.B., M.R.E. 
Pd.D 


A.B. 


Satur, SRIKAKULAM DISTRICT 
Lofgren, Verna, R.N. 
TENALI, GUNTUR DISTRICT 
Sigmon, Ruth, A.B., M.R.E. 
MADRAS PRADESH 
KopAIKANAL, MapuraA DISTRICT 
Lange, Bertha E. 
High Clere School 
VELLORE 
Myers, Ruth, Ph.D. 
Christian Medical College 


JAPAN 
ITAMI 


Shirk, Helen M., A.B., A.M. 
551 Aza Noma 
KuMAMOTO 
Barnhart, Esther, A.B., A.M. 
Jiai En, Kuwamizu 
Huddle, Elizabeth C., A.B., A.M. 
Paulsen, Marlene 
Kyushu Jo Gakuin, 
Murozono 300 
Saca City 
Winther, Maya, A.B. 
217 Nakanohashi Koji 


BOARD CF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
JAPAN 
ToKYo 


Miller, Marjorie M., A.B., A.M. 
Tokyo Woman’s Christian 
College ; 5 
3 Chome 124 Iogi, Suginami-ku 
Powlas, Annie, A.B., B.S. 
80 Konodai Ichikawa, 
Chiba, Ken 


LIBERIA 


Address: LuTHERAN MISSION 


Monrovia, Liberia, Africa 
Bacon, Esther, R.N. 
Bartolomei, Liliiana, A.B., M.R.E. 
Brouse, Frances A., R.N. 
Greiner, Dorothea, R.N. 
Jensen, K. Marie, R.N. 
Jurgens, Sister Lina, R.N. 
Miller, Mrs. Miriam T. 
Otto, Elsie 
Price, Anna 
Reinbrecht, Janet, R.N. 
Slifer, Ruth E., A.M. 


MALAYA 


LENGGONG, UPPER PERAK 


Berg, Alwine 
Heimdal, Solveig, R.N. 
Lutheran Clinic, Selat Pagar 
Kuata Lumpur 
Reed, Martha J., R.N. 
Schultz, Doris Arlene, R.N. 
Sullivan, M. Clara, L.H.D. 
Volp, Ute, M.D. 
P. O. Box 747 


UNDER APPOINTMENT 
Dietz, Alice 
Gerlt, Valeria Ann 
Recher, Mary Frances 
School of Missions 
1605 S. 13th Ave., 
Maywood, Illinois 


FURLOUGH OR LEAVE 
ARGENTINA 
Wilke, Myrtle, A.B. 
231 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
BRITISH GUIANA 
Zartman, Ruth, A.B. 
538 Lincoln Ave., 
Myerstown, Pa. 
INDIA 
Cronk, Jessie, A.B. 


Lowman Home, White Rock, S. C. 


Hartig, Elisabeth, A.M., R.N 
265 Weber St., E. 
Kitchener, Ontario, 

Kaercher, Hilda 
2228) Nee Sth ote 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

Meyer, Mabel, R.N. 
National Lutheran Home, 
18th and Douglas Sts., N.E. 
Washington 18, D. C. 


Canada 


Onsrud, Myrtle, R.N. 
c/o Mrs. Carlie Johnson, 
Route 2, Galesville, Wis 

JAPAN 

Harder, Helene, A.B., 

c/o Dr. L. S. G. Miller;@ 

107 Lee St., Winchester, 1 
LIBERIA 

Miller, Margaret, A.B., 

Mrs. P. T. Fleuchaus 

175 John Anderson Highy 

Ormond Beach, Florida 


RETIRED 


Akard, Martha B., A.M., 
Marion College, Marion, 
Baer, Emma K., A.B., 
116 W. 20th St., Dover, ¢ 
Borthwick, Mary S., 
3615 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Christenson, Agnes, A.B., 
108 W. Saline St., 
Lindsborg, Kans. 
DeRemer, Barbara E., R.N., 1} 
1006 W. 4th St., 
Williamsport, Pa. - 
Engle, M. Edna, A.B., A.M 
2039 Green St., Harrisbur 
Eykamp, Edith, A.M., Litt 
1219 7th St., Rockford, I 
Johnson, Emma, A.B., L.HE 
502 Seminary Ave., 
Rockford, Ill. 
Koenig, Bertha, 
Hanover, Kans. 
Leaman, Clara J., A.B., 
R. D. 1, Box 434, Starkg 
Nickel, Alice J., 
c/o Margaret C. Nickel, 
6713 6th Ave., | 
Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 
Nilsson, Betty A., M.D., 7 
405 N. 48th St., Seattle, | 
Potts, Marion E., A.B., A. 
1413 68th Ave., 
Philadelphia 26, Pa. 
Powlas, Maud, A.B., 
Catawba, N. C. 
Sanford, Annie E., A.B. | 
18th and Douglas St., WN. 
Washington 18, D. C. 
Schwab, Lilith, 
2904 Penn St., 
St. Joseph 52, Mo. 
Strecker, Frieda, 
17b Badenweiler 
Marzeller, Weg 1, Germa 
Thomas, Jessie S., A.B., 
Sunny Shores Villa 
123 56th Ave. S., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


BOARD OF AMERICAN MISSIONS 
For names of B.A.M. women workers, refer to Executive Notebook Feb. 1960, Lutheran Woman’s 
. Sister Sophia Moeller, R.N., Whitetop, Va. j 
Frieda M. Hoh, R.N., Box 10707, Caparra Heights, Puerto Rico 
Carol Jacobsen, R.N., Queen Louise Home, Frederiksted, St. Croix, V. I. 
yee D. Johnson, R.N., Queen Louise Home, Frederiksted, St. Croix, V. I. 
ora Pearl Jeffcoat, Boone, N. C., retired, Southern Mountain Mission 


BOARD OF SOCIAL MISSIONS 
Elizabeth Shealy, M.A., Apt. 4-J, 234 E. 22nd Street 
Isolde Eland, 6 Water Street, New York og pees ages 


BOARD OF PARISH EDUCATION 

Eleanore L. Gillstrom, Lutheran College and Seminary, S 

4 : » wu , Saskat - 
Elfriede Hartig, 237 King Street West, Kitchener, Chiara, Canidae ee Of absence al 
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ys story by a Lutheran student at the 
weersity of Nebraska reveals one way 
which funds for international student 
k under the Division of College and 
Wwersity Work, NLC, are used. ULCW, 
WOW, and Lutheran Guild (Suomi Syn- 
contribute toward the Division’s in- 
ational student work. 


| 
7 
oe CRACKLED, blazed, and 
»idered at Athens, Ohio, in Janu- 
“|, and many have been rekindled 
tre in international groups on cam- 
“es throughout the world. 


here at the eighteenth Ecumenical 
kdent Conference on the Christian 
‘wid Mission sponsored by the World 
u dent Christian Foundation were 
gue opportunities. For many of the 
6) students—1,000 of whom were in- 


i students of different colored skins 
i)! different faiths. 


)): didn’t make any difference during 
WE week. Would it matter later when 
yy returned to their own campuses? 
the focal point of the conference was 
} challenge set forth in nine frontier 
| 1. Technological upheaval. 
‘Racial tensions, 3. Militant non- 
ristian faiths. 4. New nationalisms. 
Modern secularisms. 6. Responsi- 
ty for statesmanship. 7. The uni- 
issity world. 8. Displaced, rejected, 
jkooted peoples. 9. Communism. 


troduced by experts, the topics 
oped the students immediately, and 
#ogations began planning and acting. 
)} Canadian delegation voted to re- 
ive one refugee camp in Europe next 
‘xr, Negroes and whites from the 
ith vowed to return to campuses 
Iaing the other cheek. Earlier they 


by Karen Long 


rontiers That Challenge 


had been slapped and prohibited from 
meeting as a mixed Bible study group. 
Others took rolls of pictures to show 
those back home that people of dif- 
ferent races can live and work and 
worship together splendidly. 


The Challenge Came 


It was one week of living in an al- 
most ideal situation. Delegates re- 
marked, “If this is just a little of what 
heaven will be like, I’m anxious to go.” 
But there were fifty-one other weeks 
ahead, and three more years before an- 
other conference would be held. Each 
day and week would be important in 
witnessing to that which each one had 
experienced at Athens. The challenge 
came to me a few weeks later on my 
own Midwestern campus. 

It was Sunday morning. I was walk- 
ing home from the student chapel with 
Africa, Japan, and 


Students from Arizona, 


Pakistan attending Eighteenth Ecumenical Stu- 
dent Conference, Athens, Ohio. 


my sorority sisters when a fellow 
Athens traveler stopped to chat. My 
friends walked on, and when the con- 
versation ended I started waiking alone 
down Fraternity Row. The snow was 
deep and coming down heavily, so I 
could hardly recognize the men who 
were returning to their houses. 

When a voice called to me I turned 
around, and there was another Athens 
friend. But this time it was a foreign 
student. 

“Are you going far?” he called. 

“Yes, several blocks,” I answered as 
two other fraternity men and campus 
leaders brushed my shoulder. 

“Would you like a ride? I have my 
car right here,” he asked at the same 
instant. 

My heart stopped. What would the 
fellows say? No one, even on this 
campus where race wasn’t supposed to 
be a problem, could be seen walking 
down the street or coking with a for- 
eign student without being whispered 
about. Any prestige would immedi- 
ately be torn down. Sorority girls had 
warned last year that if I were seen 
walking down the campus with my 
Negro friend and co-worker at the 
Community Center, I would be living 
at the dorms as an independent. 


Initial Move Hardest 


But what had I professed at Athens 
a few weeks before? I had told my 
roommate that I was putting friend- 
ship toward all, regardless of skin 
color or ot her differences, before 
everything, no matter how much pres- 
tige cutting would be involved. The 
sermon that morning had been on the 
theme of brotherhood, and yet now 
there was a question in my selfish 
mind about where I would stand so- 
cially if I accepted this student’s invi- 
tation. But did I want to hurt his feel- 
ings, too? All this raced through my 
mind before I answered, “Thank you, 
of course I would.” 


The initial and hardest move was 
over. After that I found it less diffi- 
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cult to do what I felt Christ really 
wanted me to do and to talk freely of 
my convictions. 


Ideas Knocked Down 


Bishop Leslie Newbigin from _ the 
Church of South India and general 
secretary of the International Mission- 
ary Council presented a Bible message 
every morning before the groups scat- 
tered to delve deeper into the Scrip- 
tures. 


Each day more students’ ideas were 
knocked down. Some had their views 
changed; others were disappointed 
Questions arose which no one coule 
answer. But probably in each groug 
one particular person’s commitment oi 
faith will be remembered. In one suck 
group was Danny. 


Danny declared he was a Buddhis' 
Presbyterian. Besides that he haé¢ 
graduated from a Lutheran college 
How had he gotten so mixed up? 


He explained that his father was ¢ 
strong Buddhist. He had wantee¢ 
Danny to have the best education pos- 
sible, and because the best academi¢ 
school was operated by a Christiar 
group, Danny was sent there. ! 


| 


Danny didn’t like church at first, bu! 
he was fond of singing, so he went t¢ 
sing. Something else rubbed off. Ii 
fact, he exhibited such a steadfast faitk 
in Jesus Christ that most of the Amer: 
ican Christian youths who heard hin 
at Athens felt ashamed of themselves 


The conference came to a close wi 
a mass communion service on the la 
morning. Most of the 3,600 student 
would not attend another such confer: 
ence, as it will be four years before 
another is held. : 


by the way each student responds 4 
God and grows in the body of Chri 
as a result of his experiences at t 
Ecumenical Student Conference on thé 
Christian World Mission in Athen 
Ohio, this year. a 
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AKE UP 
AND READ! 


by Mrs. Chester O. Johnson 


OR A BETTER-READ, BETTER-INFORMED 
Wertca ... Wake up and Read!” So 
#1960 National Library Week posters 
@llenge citizens this month, focusing 
@ention on the vital role of the 
ated word in our life. There is no 
Mcer time than this to alert Lutheran 
@men throughout this land to wake 
sand read for a better-read, better- 
mermed Church. 


] 
‘Whe word of God can be imprisoned 


jte book. And it can be released 
®sugh a book to take wings in the 
kds and hearts and hands of its 
ers,” wrote Erwin E. John, 1959 
@sident of the Lutheran Church Li- 
Association. The association’s 
Sp “to promote the growth of 
Gvch libraries in Lutheran congre- 
scons” is a recent development in the 
eran Church, which has more 
‘tm than not been spearheaded by the 
| men’s organization of the congrega- 


s a result, many churches are 
Waning library space in new parish 
@rcation units (e.g. Diamond Lake 
Hheran Church and Mt. Olivet Lu- 
ican Church, both of Minneapolis, 
Brnesota); others are developing in- 
gious ways to get books out of dark 
ets without available rooms into 
‘ch to move. A church library does 
Ihave to be a room, as demonstrated 
&/Tirst Lutheran Church, Moline, Illi- 
*;, where a cart, constructed by Ex- 


_ALCW member whose unit sponsors this mo- 
bile-cart library at First Lutheran Church, Moline, 
lll., checks out books to church school children on 
Sunday mornings. 


plorer scouts, provides a mobile Sun- 
day morning collection for the women’s 
parlor. There, under the direction of 
ALCW units, coffee is served between 
services while library patrons browse 
and borrow books. 


“Library Family of the Year” 

In Elizabeth, New Jersey, the Free 
Public Library, taking off on the slogan 
“The family who prays together stays 
together” with a variation of their 
own—‘“The family who reads together 
grows together”—promotes Family Day 
in the library once a week and chooses 
a Library Family of the Year. Luther- 
an libraries, too, provide a unique op- 
portunity for families to absorb books 
in all phases of their living. A recent 
gift of money for a book was given in 
St. Peter, Minnesota, by the Warren 
Brockmeyer family, “because we've 
read so many of the parish library 
books.” Books for all ages and all in- 
terests grace the shelves (when they’re 
in!) of the active and alert library. 
When Sunday school classes have li- 
brary periods in rotation on successive 
Sundays, it is noted that children bring 
parents back with them into the library 
after services. 

Alert to the needs of its congrega- 
tion, women’s organizations can do 
much to help promote, develop, and 
sponsor the church library, whose mes- 
sage is forever: WAKE UP AND 
READ! 
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“Selling” the 
Gospel in Japan 


by David L. Lindberg 


Most AMERICAN WOMEN shopping in 
the Orient for the first time are amazed 
at the number and variety of stores 
and the wide selection of merchandise 
they offer. In Japan, which has both a 
record literacy rate and an ever-in- 
creasing appetite for new reading ma- 
terial, bookstores are a common sight 
on almost every shopping street. And 
since most of the owners are very tol- 
erant of browsers, the stores are often 
filled with people standing and read- 
ing the well-thumbed volumes! Two 
reasons why so many bookstores can 
stay in business are the low prices for 
the books (most of which are paper- 
backs) and the scarcity of well- 
equipped public libraries. 

Twelve Lutheran groups working in 
Japan now have four bookstores which 
seek to distribute both Lutheran books 
and tracts as well as material available 
from other Christian publishing houses 
in Japan. The Lutheran Book Store, 
Seibunsha, in Kumamoto, pictured 
here, is sponsored by the United Lu- 
theran Church, with the Augustana 
Lutheran Church participating in its 
work through membership on the local 


Pastor Lindberg is a missionary serving 
at Fukuyama, Japan. 
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Kumamoto Lutheran Book Store manager, 
Kogo, standing in front of the store. 


bookstore committee. Most of the Lu 
theran books in stock are translation 
of English and Scandinavian works 
but there is also a growing number ¢ 
commentaries, church histories, an 
books for instructing prospectiv 
church members, which are written b 
Japanese pastors and laymen. Most 

the books are small—100 to 150 pages= 
and sell for between thirty-five an 
fifty cents. Even a large 600-page vol 
ume sells for less than two dollars. 


Of course most of the people wh 
buy are pastors and teachers in Chris 
tian schools and kindergartens, by 
some of the customers are people wh 
have had little or no contact wit 
Christianity, and thus the books th 
find are often their first introducti 
to the teachings of Christ. In a surve 
conducted on the Augustana field i 
Japan, one of the questions was “Wh 
was your first contact with Christi 
ity?” Thirty per cent answeret 
“Through a friend,” and the next mo: 
frequent answer, 14 per cent, wa 
“through books.” Thus the reason fa 
Christian bookstores in Japan is m 
only to supply churches and Christia 
institutions but also to provide Chris 
tian literature for persons who as y 
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if 
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, had no direct contact with any 
tx form of Christian witness. 

| Matthew 13:45-46, Jesus com- 
cd the kingdom of heaven to a 

il of great value. A merchant, in 

h of fine pearls went and sold all 

he had in order to buy the one of 


MW CAN BEAUTY and physical at- 
Wiiveness possibly be associated 
a: Christianity? Most people feel 
| there is a great gulf between the 
I don’t! I believe with all my 
tt that our loving Heavenly Father 
mld have each of us, his children, to 
Hat our best in every way—in the 
# we think and feel and look—to be 


“polished off” on the outside. 

x have all met, I am sure, women 
are strikingly attractive. They 
just how to style their hair, how 
ess in good taste; they are per- 


mt is graceful. But for many of 
Ma, beauty is nothing but a hard, 
vain shell. This is not beauty, it 
cheap imitation! Look for the 


—yes, his children of every race 
skcolor and creed from all walks of 
‘This is true beauty! It can be seen. 


Hour mind must be beautiful, too. 
Yrles Dickens’ recipe for keeping 
41g and lovely was “Cheerfulness 
Icontent are great beautifiers and 
famous preservers of youthful 
”” If your life is bubbling with 
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great value. Now along the crowded 
shopping streets in Japan stand book- 
stores which “sell” the “pearl of great 
value.” Among the Japanese cus- 
tomers are those who “find” the king- 
dom in this way and who give them- 
selves completely in order to obtain it! 


ife Should Ke Beautiful 


by Charlene Johnson 


Mrs. Charlene Johnson is the wife of Ray W. 
Johnson, who will be ordained from Augustana 
Theological Seminary this June. Her recent book, 
“Altogether Lovely,” is reviewed in this issue. 


happiness, radiance, and enthusiasm, it 
will blossom out into all of your world. 
The Bible tells us, “A cheerful heart 
is a good medicine.” Joy will bring 
health and vitality to every part of 
your being. The happiness of your life 
depends upon your thoughts. How does 
your thinking run, uphill or downhill? 
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As you go about your work, count 
your blessings, work in a sunbath of 
cheer, shut out thoughts that hurt, turn 
everything so that you see its brightest 
side. When worry comes, think of 
something else, something bright and 
beautiful. God’s Word puts it this way: 
“Whatever is true, whatever is honor- 
able, whatever is just, whatever is pure 
... lovely ... gracious, think about 
these things.” 

Keep in mind that every minute you 
are sad you lose sixty seconds of hap- 
piness. Someone once said, “There are 
souls in this world who have the gift 
of finding joy everywhere and of leav- 
ing it behind them wherever they go.” 
Be numbered among them! Some are 
downhearted because there are thorns 
among the roses; others are overjoyed 
because there are roses among the 
thorns. Which kind are you? 


“Unremembered Acts of Kindness” 

Pity the millions who believe that 
happiness consists in having and get- 
ting and being served by others. How 
lucky are those who have learned that 
happiness is to be had through giving 
and serving others. William Words- 
worth wrote, 


“That best portion of a good man’s 
life— 
His little, nameless, unremembered 
acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 


To be of use in the world is the only 
way to be happy. 

We must never make the mistake of 
thinking that beauty alone is sufficient. 
When we exaggerate the importance of 
physical beauty we stand on shaky 
ground. The eternal qualities of the 
mind, heart, and soul are the qualities 
that truly count in the sight of God 
and man, We all have so many short- 
comings. Not every woman can be a 
great beauty, but every woman can be 
attractive outwardly and beautiful in- 
wardly. There is only one you in all 
the world—make the most of you in 
every way, be your loveliest, inwardly 
and outwardly. 
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Over the years Christians have bee 
pretty well stereotyped—long face 
dark clothes, and drab personalitie| 
too. This is utter nonsense. Let’s tak 
color, for example. All a person has t 
do is to look at God’s beautiful world- 
the colorful hues of autumn, the bril 
liant flowers of springtime, the sun 
rises, the sunsets, or a rainbow—to se 
how much God himself must love cole 
and beauty, for he is the Creator of i 
“Let Your Light Shine” | 

And those long sad faces—shame 0 
us! How can a true child of God wea 
one? Why, if anyone has the right 
love life and radiate happiness and je 
and beauty and confidence, it is the on 
who knows the Lord Jesus Christ € 
his personal Saviour and Friend. Thi 
is living! Our Lord said, “I came thé 
they may have life, and have it abun 
dantly.” 


Think of the confidence and trust. h 
has put in us. He has said, “Let you 
light so shine before men, that the 
may see your good works and giv 
glory to your Father who is in heaven 
and “You are the light of the world, 
How great our responsibility! 


It hurts me when I see people look 
ing at professing Christians and saying 
“Tch, tch! Isn’t it too bad?” when the 
should be saying, “That person’s g¢ 
something! I need in my life what thé 
person has.” All around us people ar 
crying for that “something.” Billion 
of aspirins are being sold yearly, th 
popularity of tranquilizers is rapidl 
increasing, the psychiatrists’ couche 
are full, the “happiness books” are se 
ing by the millions. WHY? Becaus 
people are searching, searching, search 
ing. For what? For the answer ths 
lies only in Christianity, a living, pez 
sonal relationship with God. If Chris 
tians everywhere were truly “glowing 
for their Lord, the world would soo 
see that we have found the answer an 
more and more would come into th 
Church to find it. We are the light « 
the world! 
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)sEconD CuurcH Liprary WorKSHOP 
W\be held this summer on the Gus- 
*s Adolphus College campus in St. 
r, Minnesota. The dates are June 
5. Plans for this second confer- 
*); come in response to requests from 
spersons involved in the responsi- 
of setting up and developing 
sh libraries in Lutheran churches 
S@ughout the nation. 
}2y persons representing Lutheran 
tds of parish education and the 


urch Library 
4 orkshop in June 


by Marian Johnson 


} 
th et 


ous national organizations of Lu- 
Ban women, men, and youth will lead 
yssions on how each organization 
@) the library facilities and will pre- 
“/ recommended library materials 
Ylicable to each group. Classes in 
Siry skills and techniques—classifi- 
bn, cataloging, subject headings, 
feessing and administration—will be 
ay professional librarians and ex- 
enced parish librarians. 

ye feature of the 1960 program will 
4 Lutheran authors’ tea and auto- 
thing party, where the college will 
Wiide the social occasion when read- 
an meet in person the Lutheran 
tpers who produce the books in their 
M%ch libraries. One well-known 
er, Dr. Edgar M. Carlson author of 
"Classic Christian Faith and presi- 
1 of Gustavus Adolphus College, 
give the Friday evening dinner ad- 
Its on “The Strength and Power of 
Seading Church.” 

Jhrticipating in the planning of the 
am and leading classes and dis- 
tion will be members of the Lu- 
fan Church Library Association, 
¢yyear-old organization of lay per- 
‘ interested in promoting “the 
* th of church libraries in Lutheran 


” 
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Dear Epitor: We thank you sincere- 
ly for the missionary coverage which 
your paper is giving us. May God add 
his blessing to its continued use for 
his glory! 


We shall never cease to be deeply 
grateful for the real part that the 
women of the Church have continually 
played in our missionary outreach. 
What a blessed thing that in Christ’s 
body there is a place for each individ- 
ual and group to work, and we are 
both partners in obedience and “mem- 
bers one of another.” We shall continue 
to pray that God may use our women 
and their magazine for his glory! 


A. Mitton LunpEEn, Missionary 
Kure, Japan 


Dear Eprror: The Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of Salem Lutheran Church 
in Bridgeport, Connecticut, would like 
to give church-wide promotion to Lu- 
THERAN WOMEN. 


Why? Because of approximately 450 
confirmed women in our church, only 
31 subscribed to Lutheran Women’s 
World! 


Our societies are in the “talking” 
stage of unification. The Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society feels that the magazine 
should come to the attention of all 
women—not just WMS. 


We use 350 bulletins on Sunday 
mornings and will have a table set up 
for display and magazine orders. Please 
send us as many promotional leaflets 
as you can to insert in the bulletins. 


The magazine seems to get better 
with each issue. After reading the 
many educational and inspirational ar- 
ticles, one feels she has had a shot of 
“909” power. Thanks a lot. 


Mrs. ArtHuR W. JOHNSON 
Trumbull, Connecticut 
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MISSIONARIES’ CHILDREN 


Prepare for Hig! 


SHOULD YOU ASK JOHNNIE or Susie 
here in America how he or she is pre- 
paring for college, the answer would 
be exactly the same wherever Johnnie 
or Susie might live, be it California or 
Georgia. “I go to the public school.” 


Now ask Mary whose parents are 
missionaries in South America, or 
Jeanie whose parents are serving in 
Africa, or James who has been growing 
up in Asia, and each will give you an 
entirely different answer, for our mis- 
sionary children on the various mission 
fields prepare for their college years 
in many different ways. 


In South America 


When we send missionaries to work 
in other lands, it is also our duty to see 
that their boys and girls receive an 
education equal to the education they 
would receive if they remained at 
home. In some of our mission fields, 
namely those in South America, this is 
no problem since school systems there 
are as well developed as our own. Our 
missionary children, therefore, attend 
the regular public schools of the South 
American country in which they find 
themselves. The few subjects such as 
American or British history and litera- 
ture that would not be included in the 
school curriculum can easily be studied 
at home. At the same time, the mis- 
sionary boys and girls have the ad- 
vantage of more detailed studies of 


Miss Slifer is a teacher at Kodaikanal 
School (for missionaries’ children) in In- 
dia. In January she began a special one- 
year assignment as a teacher in the new 
Cuttington Elementary School (for mis- 
sionaries’ children) in Liberia. 
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South America than offered in Nort 
America. Another advantage is the 
since classes are conducted in the lar 
guage of the country, the missionat 
children return to their homeland ab. 
to speak, read, and write a foreign lar 
guage. f 
In Asia and Africa if 


In Asia and Africa where schools al 


not yet up to our standards, we hai 
to find another answer to the perer 
nial question of the missionary mothe 
“After David has grown up and fr 
ceived his education on the missi¢ 
field, will he be able to enter the ca 
lege of his choice back in America i 
Canada?” A private American scho 
provides the answer for our boys ar 
girls around Tokyo, Japan; a U. } 
Armed Forces school serves childr¢ 
near Taipeh, Taiwan; and _ Briti¥ 
schools in Hong Kong are available f¢ 
children there. | 


Malaya-American Community Schoe 


Our Malaya missionaries will prol 
ably send their children to the Amer 
can Community School in Singapoi 
It provides a U.S. curriculum to a stt 
dent body which is 50 per cent Amer 
can, 50 per cent Asian and Europea: 
However, so far, only one of our chi 
dren is of the age to attend that schoe 
and it will be some time before othe 
are old enough. Since our Lutheré 
field is two hundred miles away fro 
Singapore, some sort of boarding a 
rangement will be necessary for + 
boys and girls. Future plans seem 
center around building a_ hostel 
Singapore and sending out special 
commissioned house parents to opel 
ate the missionary project. 
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by Ruth Slifer 


Taiwan—Morrison Academy 


: other areas our Lutheran churches 
*ticipate in interdenominational 
(ools, such as the Morrison Academy 
@Yaichung, Taiwan, which provides 
American curriculum. Many stu- 
‘ts come to these schools from dis- 
tees as far as 1,500 miles. Therefore, 
Imitory facilities must be provided. 
| that is just about where the simi- 
ty ends. Varying situations have 
sluced varying institutions. 


Japan—Canadian Academy 


ne Canadian Academy in Kobe, Ja- 
#, stands alone in that its twelve- 
‘r course is accredited in Ontario, 
i its graduates receive regular On- 
»> diplomas. The Academy’s aca- 
hic standards have been regularly 
ippted by the universities of Europe 
rell as by those in North America. 
waded in 1913, the school grew 
icdily until World War II when most 
one buildings were destroyed. It was 
keated and reopened in 1952 with a 
Hient body of 130. Today it num- 
»; over 300 students from 20 differ- 
countries. About 10 per cent board 
he school while the rest commute 
‘a nearby towns. Plans for future 
fansion will provide accommodation 
“460 students. 


‘ts at the Kodaikanal School in the 
j\of India’s peninsula, come from 
juy nations, number over 300, and 
ily through Grade XII. Unlike the 
!:demy, Kodai School follows a typi- 
NU. S. curriculum; is not officially 
‘ognized anywhere, yet its graduates 
he been regularly accepted in col- 
‘ss and universities. 
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The eight Lutheran children currently enrolled 
at Cuttington College Experimental School, Sua- 


koko, Liberia, where Miss Slifer is a teacher. 
Total enrollment is seventeen. 


Early each January the Kodai Kids 
(as they have come to be nicknamed) 
pack their trunks and start off for an- 
other school year. They come from all 
parts of India, from Arabia, Ceylon, 
Burma, Thailand, and Indonesia. 
Wherever they come from, eventually 
they will arrive at the Kodaikanal 
Road train station. From there they 
will take a fifty-mile bus trip to Kodai 
itself. Twenty miles of the trip will be 
traveled along the hot plains, thirty 
miles will be driven up the ghat road 
that climbs 7,000 feet up the mountain- 
side. Here surrounded by unbeliev- 
ably beautiful scenery, varied flora, and 
mild temperature (eternal spring), all 
the students will expect to spend much 
of their school year in boarding. Par- 
ents will come up to this hill resort for 
a while to escape the terrific summer 
heat of the plains. Then the boys and 
girls will go out of boarding and join 
their families, who will be vacationing 
in homes provided by each mission for 
its missionaries. 

Kodai, the oldest of our interdenomi- 
national schools, was founded in 1901. 
As part of its Golden Jubilee celebra- 
tion in 1951, it dedicated its lovely 
part-Norman, part-Gothic, part-Kodai 
chapel. Kodai became a “grandparent” 
last May when Sylvia, the first child 
of a Kodai graduate, finished at Kodai 
last year. 
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A birthday party in progress at the Augustana 
School, Kiomboi, Tanganyika, East Africa. 


Tanganyika, Africo—Augustana School 

The Augustana School at Kiomboi, 
Tanganyika, was first opened in 1953. 
Since it is only an elementary school, 
the students beyond Grade VIII must 
return to their homelands for addition- 
al study. Three-fourths of them will 
be going to North America; the rest to 
Europe. As a small school of forty stu- 
dents and five staff, relationships are 
close. Adults are called “Aunt” and 
“Uncle.” (This is always the case on 
the mission field itself, but not very 
often the case in an actual school sys- 
tem.) Any “specials,” such as birth- 
days, are a cause for celebration by the 
whole school. A unique feature of the 
Augustana School is its Young Citi- 
zens’ League. Through this organiza- 
tion much of the dormitory and board- 
ing housekeeping is done by the stu- 
dents themselves. 


Liberia—Cuttington School 
The “baby” of these interdenomina- 
tional schools is the Cuttington Ele- 
mentary School in Suakoko, Liberia. 
Our Lutheran Church joined in the 
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three-year-old Episcopal Church proj- 
ect last July, less than a year ago! To \ 
day two faculty members keep th 
seventeen _ second-through-eighth, 
graders of five nationalities towing the 
line. School starts at 7:30 a.m. and | 
finishes at 12 noon. With just a —“_ 
mum of students in each class, thes 

four and a half hours suffice to cover) 
the subjects required by the course) 
which amply fits the children for school 
in America. But already the school is, 
thinking of afternoon sessions as the) 
enrollment is expected to jump to 
thirty next year. 


Our futuristically styled (and col- 
ored!) Lutheran hostel is two miles 
from the school. Although equipped: 
for twenty, there are only eight girls 
and two boys in boarding at the pres- 
ent. Their house father drives them 
back and forth to school along a red-) 
dust dirt road that is Liberia’s Number) 
1 and only highway in this part of th 
country. ‘ 


Calvert System 


Rather than send their children off 
to boarding school, some parents wi 
teach the grade school Calvert corre= 
spondence system at home. One ca 
well appreciate their decision. But if a 
child takes his whole elementary edu-= 
cation in this way, he fails to receive 
valuable experiences in concentrated 
study, classroom competition, and par) 
ticipation and fellowship in group ac= 
tivities. 7 

There are common problems, too, no 
matter what type of education our mis- 
sionary children receive. Compared 
with American schools, extra-curricu= 
lar activities are few. There is, there- 
fore, little opportunity to recognize and 
develop abilities in the arts (except 
for music which seems to be stressed 
everywhere) and in journalism. Limi- 
tations in finances and availability of 
supplies mean that courses demanding 
a great deal of expensive equipment 
(the sciences, athletics) are weaker 
than at home. 


On the other hand, the boys and 
girls receive strong academic training 
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ich prepares them for entry into 
tgh schools and colleges in any one 
») the fifty U. S. states or the eleven 
Yanadian provinces. 

J tough on the Little Tykes?” 

(The biggest problem, no matter in 
“mat country the missionary child 
‘Wves, is that he will be separated from 


} ) to boarding where he might study 
“trough the high school years or to go 
Kuck to the homeland for his high 
Thool education. Of course there are 
\vantages, and children adjust beauti- 
lly to new environments. Many folk 
America have asked me, “Isn’t it 
ugh on the little tykes to send them 
jE to boarding school at seven or 


pht years?” I’m always forced to an- 


Aver, “Tt isn’t nearly as difficult for 
“fe children as it is for their parents.” 


The heartache of family separation is 


Easter bells... 
usic ... lovely flowers . 


sound of trumpets. Early sunrise services . . 
. . Easter parades! Is that all there is to Easter? 
that were all, we might continue the description and conclude by saying, 
$3onnets—bunnies—bunk!” No wonder the temptation for some to say, “Easter! 
}> what?” But Easter is much more than that. 

Mary, returning to the tomb, still weeping and bemoaning the removal of 


another hardship that the missionary 
mother and father know they will face. 

The faculties, especially of the inter- 
denominational schools, are aware of 
this heartache of missionary parents. 
Staffs realize their responsibility to 
make the schools a place of academic 
excellence, Christian training, and a 
home away from home. How rewarded 
they are when the little Kathies speak! 

One recess the week before school 
closed, all the fourth graders were ex- 
citedly discussing their vacations—the 
toys they would take and the things 
they would do on the way back to their 
homes, and their plans for the holidays. 
To everyone’s surprise, shy little Kathy 
spoke out in a voice clear and confident 
with sudden insight, “I’m not so terri- 
bly excited about going home, because 
I’m just as happy here with Mrs. 
Jones,” 


Easter. A Miracle! A Message! A Mission! 


by C. O. Granlund 
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i sus’ body to another grave, as she thought, suddenly finds Christ standing 
ikere, calling her by name. His personal appearance to her, to the other women 
dl urning from the grave, to the two men on the way to Emmaus, to Peter, to 
e ten, to all the eleven, and on up to five hundred at one time, has made 
‘kstorical fact of the miracle of his resurrection. . 
| Without Easter a disappointed group of disillusioned followers would have 
‘one on their bedraggled way down the dusty road to Emmaus without a mes- 
tse for the world. As he walked with the two that first Easter day and 
lbened to them the Scriptures concerning his atoning death, it came to life = 
‘keaningful when they realized it was their living Lord who was eas : 
hem. It did not take them long to share a message like that with the rest bac 
)) Jerusalem. ; 
| It was this that gave to Peter, to Paul, and to every faithful peaeey since, 
\,od news to tell. This news has shaken and still shakes the world today. ... 
) —From The Bible Banner 
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15 Minutes’ Reading a Day = 20 Books a Year 


Altogether Lovely. By Charlene John- 
son. Augustana Press, Rock Island, 
Illinois. 1960. 112 pages. $2.00. Order 
from your church publishing house or 
Augustana Press. 


Altogether Lovely is a book written 
primarily for the teen-age girl (her 
mother will enjoy it, too!) by a former 
model who is now a seminarian’s wife 
and a mother of 
two young sons. 
It is a valuable 
and readable 
handbook for 
good grooming 
from tip to toe. 

But the unique 
value of this book 
is the excellent 
tie-in the author 
makes _ between 
the practical helps 
in good grooming and attention to spir- 
itual “grooming” which emphasizes the 
importance of every phase of our life 
being carried out so that externally we 
reflect the life of Christ, which dwells 
within. Our body is a temple of the 
Holy Spirit; therefore, as we care for 
it we must glorify God, making the 
most of his blessed gifts. Furthermore, 
the book emphasizes that our physical 
beauty and personality are dependent 
to a great deal on the spiritual 
strength gained daily from devotions 
and fellowship with Christ, and a sin- 
cere attempt to live in the shadow of 
the cross. 

Generally, the book is excellent and 
would be a welcome gift from mother 
to daughter. Any young woman would 
find the pointers on good grooming in- 
valuable and their relation to Christian 
witness an unusual and refreshing ap- 
proach. 


JUNARDEN WILLIAMS 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Woman in the Church. By Russell C. 
Prohl. Wm. B. Eerdman’s Publishing, 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 86 
pages. $2.00. Order from your church 
publishing house or Eerdman’s Pub- 
lishing Co. 
THE AUTHOR HAS RECORDED in twelve 
short but comprehensive chapters his 
findings and conclusions of a thorough) 
restudy of the status of women in the 
Church, a question of major significance 
in the Church today. His intensive 
analysis and keen interpretation of the 
relevant texts of the New Testament, 
as well as careful consideration of Old 
Testament passages that support the 
have clarified the purpose and signifi- 
cance of the apostolic restrictions of 
the activity of the women in the early 
Church. While these restrictions were 
imposed upon the women of the apos= 
tolic era in an effort to save ané 
strengthen the infant Church in a 
crude and adverse society, the author 
points out that the present social status 
of women in the secular world invali- 
dates these restrictions teday. 
The study further reveals that 
women have played a major role i 
building the Church in the Old Testa- 
ment, New Testament, and post-apos- 
tolic times, and that complete lifting 
these outmoded restrictions would “= 
lease a vast potential of talent pos= 
sessed by the highly trained and deeply 
devoted churchwomen of today. 
Woman in the Church, authored and 
published under the auspices of the Lu- 
theran Church—Missouri Synod, may 
be regarded as a valuable contribution 
to the research and discussions relative 
to the status of women in the Church, 
which is carried on by Protestant de- 
nominations in all areas of the world. 


Eminig STocKHOLM 
Chicago, Illinois 
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DIA LUTHERAN CHURCHWOMEN 
‘(OLD BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


(Guntur, India—Three hundred wom- 
4/1 assembled under a temporary leaf- 
loofed shelter to participate in the 
‘ghth biennial convention of the And- 
ca Evangelical Lutheran Church 

‘omen at Luthergiri, Rajahmundry, 
‘xdia. Our hearts went up in praise to 
| e Lord as we watched the pastors’ 
ives, Bible women, teachers, nurses, 
‘nd missionary ladies gathered under 
‘tne roof to discuss, study, and medi- 
“tte upon one theme, “We are labourers 
‘gether with God.” 

A well-prepared Bible study by Miss 
V. Subbamma, a_ well-conducted 
‘ting song’ by Miss Celia Solomon, 

ed the well-delivered, profound 
‘keeches of the Church president and 

principal of the Theological College 
‘ivmed the highlights of the conven- 
jon. 
(The work of the Bible Society and 
te National Missionary Society was 

amatically presented by the Women 
the Church. The panel presentations 
i the maxims “Health is wealth” and 
is daily prayer and a daily gift” were 
sspiring. The women were entertained 
the night sessions with film shows 
‘a biblical dramas. They enjoyed the 
hnel given by the women who had 
udied in U. S. A. and Australia. 
‘A special feature of the convention 
‘nich added color was the presence of 
aternal delegates. Women represen- 
tives from other churches brought 
seetings and messages. The program 
iders with the beautiful picture of 
hr Lord sent by the United Lutheran 
jaurch Women were very much ap- 
teciated by all the women. 
The crowded three-day convention 
osed with a beautiful consecration 
Irvice. Twenty women came to the 
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stage dressed as men and women of 
the Bible who were laborers with God. 
They lighted candles from a big candle 
which represented Jesus, the light of 
the world. At that solemn moment all 
the women sang together the hymn 
“Take My Life,” written as a lyric in 
Telugu. 

Miss Ter Rasewart, B.A., B.T., M.S. 

Principal, Stall Girls’ High School 


“MINOR MERGER” 
IN JOINT RETREAT 


Tacoma, Wash.—Representatives of 
the women’s organizations of AELC, 
Augustana, and ULCA, met in Park- 
land, Washington, in January to draw 
up plans for a joint retreat for the 
women of the northwest area of the 
United States. The meeting was called 
by Mrs. C. S. Fynboe, AELC. It is 
hoped that Lutheran Guild, Suomi 
Synod, will also participate. 

The retreat will be held on May 10- 
12, at Pilgrim Firs, near Port Orchard, 
Washington. Built on the theme “Serve 
the Lord with Gladness,” the speakers’ 
topics will be based on specific areas of 
service for churchwomen. Devotions, 
Bible study, and recreational fellow- 
ship will be included on the program. 

Present at the meeting were Mrs. 
C. W. Fagerlin, executive board of 
ULCW and president of the Northern 
Conference ULCW; Mrs. Mary Neste- 
gaard, president of Redeemer Church 
Women, ULCW, Tacoma, Washington; 
Mrs. Harold E. Nelson, president, Mt. 
Rainier District, ALCW; from AELC, 
Mrs. C. S. Fynboe, Mrs. Fred Madsen, 
District IX secretary, Mrs. Alice Fager- 
land, District IX treasurer, Mrs. Ar- 
nold Knudsen, vice-president and pro- 
gram chairman, District IX. Local 
AELC officers and WMS key women 
were also in attendance. 

Mrs. Frep Mapsen 
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THE MATURE WOMAN 


by Agnes C. Christenson 


FROM NEWBORN BABES we grow into mature womanhood. The test of our 
growth is the kind of food we are able to partake of. The Word speaks of 
milk and solid food: the elementary doctrines and mature teachings, the carnal | 
minded and the spiritual minded. ; 

Let us grow in wisdom, knowledge, and the grace of 
God! “Conduct yourselves wisely toward outsiders, mak-_ 
ing the most of the time.” 


“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom 
a good understanding have all those who practice it.” 


Therefore, dear member, Bible study has a place in our 


\ 
| 
May we like Mary choose to sit at the feet of Jesulll 


teach and admonish one another in all wisdom. The wis- 
dom of God is deep and beyond our understanding.” 
“O the depth of the riches and wisdom and knowledge of 
Agnes C. Christenson God! How unsearchable are his judgments and how in- 
scrutable his ways!” 

Our goal is not merely the fruits of God’s presence, but God himself—I 
press on that I might enter the way that leads to him. In his presence is joy, 
peace, and life eternal. Let our prayer be, “O Jesus Christ, grow thou in me 
so that there be more of thee and less of me! Let the light of thy Word cause 
every evil thought to flee. As the more of thy glory I behold, may thy image 
be reflected in me. Then the glow of thy great love shall shine through my 
whole being. ; 

To sustain physical life we need food. We are careful to partake of a balay 
anced diet at regular hours that we may be at our best. In the same way, to 


sustain our spirits, we need daily to commune with our Lord and study his 
Word. 


I kneel so weak, I rise strengthened, : 
Leaning on my own understanding, I am confused, 
By feeding on his Word—I find new direction 
and the path is clear. 


life. “Let the Word of Christ dwell in you richly as rl 
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What a mighty force Lutheran churchwomen can be as they grow in wis-. 
dom, knowledge, and understanding! | 


Prayer 


Lord God, reveal unto us those things in our lives that clog the channel 
between us and thee. May our fellowship with thee be full and free! 

We thank thee for the open Bible, and pray that all people may enjoy that 
blessing. Inspire us to go about teaching thy Word and witnessing of our faith. 
in thee. We especially pray for wisdom and dedication to the teaching of the 
children and youth in the home, the church, the school, and in the confirma- 
tion class. 


Oh, that we may taste of the depth of the riches and wisdom of God. Amen! 
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Prauer Concerns for Apri 


Let us unite in prayer each day for one of the following concerns, praying for. . 


Pastors and members of home mission congregations. 

Christian and non-Christian international students attending our church col- 
leges and other schools. 

Christian hospitality to open our homes to welcome the stranger from other 
lands. 

Missionary parents and children who must be separated during the school 
year. 

Teachers and house parents in Kodaikanal, Augustana, Cuttington, and other 
schools for missionaries’ children. 

Time for reading to make ourselves better-informed church members. 

Miss Martha and Miss Margaret as they return to their duties in India again. 
The dedicated teachers in our church colleges and seminaries. 

}} Lutheran seminaries in Latin America, India, Japan, Hong Kong, Taiwan. 

The booksellers of Christian literature in Japan and other lands. 

'More national writers to produce Christian literature for their people. 

Men and women to witness to the Christian faith, whatever their vocation. 
I) More young people to answer God’s “tap on the shoulder” to enter into the 

particular work he has for them to do. 
4 A Christlike spirit of humility and obedience toward God. 
» A remembrance of Christ’s suffering and death on the cross for our sins. 
All people to come to a knowledge that God was in Christ reconciling the 
"| world to himself. 

The joy and power of the Resurrection to reign in our hearts. 

# All co-operative work being done by Lutheran women’s organizations and 
) congregations. 

A steadfast witness by the Christian students who attended the Ecumenical 
) Student Conference from eighty-six countries. 

Gratitude for the pioneer and present leaders of our Lutheran women’s or- 
} ganizations. 

4} Conventions of the Church and women’s auxiliaries this month. 

| Chaplains and youth counselors on college campuses. 

2%) Foresight to plan and prepare for the higher education of tomorrow’s youth. 
z An understanding of the contributions Christian colleges make to our cul- 
f ‘ture and to the Church. 

'The Lutheran Church in Liberia, its members, and its missionaries as they 
1} hold special celebrations for the one hundredth anniversary of Lutheran 
{ ‘work in that country this week. ee 
l)' The continued blessing of God on the work of the Church in Liberia. 
"The use of our talents and abilities in a way that will give the greatest serv- 
jiice to our fellow men. 

”.A generous heart that performs numerous “little nameless, unremembered 
acts of kindness and love.” 
“A maturing of our Christian faith and witness. 


WiEyes that look on God’s beautiful world with joy and gratitude. 
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"LUTHERAN SCHOOLS ‘OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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SUSQUEHANNA, 
(ULCA). 


THIEL, Greenville, Pa. 
UPSALA, East Orang 
WAGNER, State 
Outside North America (ULGA) © : 
ANDHRA CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, WATERLOO, Waterl 


Guntur, India (ULCA) (ULCA) 
WITTENBERG UNIV. 
(See cover picture and legend.) field, Ohio (ULCA) 


“Two-year colleges; all the 
colleges. 
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